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THE PLAGUES OF AUSTRALIA 


GREEN PARROTS AND 
GRASSHOPPERS 

PLAGUE ON PLAGUE 

One Thing After Another 
Across the World 

THE GRASSHOPPER GOES 
HOPPING ON 

- After the grasshoppers came , the 
green parrots. ’ The grasshoppers, as re¬ 
ported in the C.N., stripped farms of their 
green things, gardens of their flowers, 
and the greengrocers of South Australia 
of their goods. ■ • ' 

This plague of the land had hardly 
subsided, leaving a devastated area be¬ 
hind, before it was reported that millions 
of small green parrots were advancing 
on a wide front from the direction of 
Western Australia and had reached 
a sheep station on the border of the two 
States. When they alighted the sound 
of them on the homestead's corrugated 
roof was like heavy rain; but they were 
far less welcome than rain in this 
droughty land, for they pillaged the 
fruit and grain and made only too free 
with the dams and waterholes. 

Barren Lands 

South Australia was thoroughly 
alarmed, but we are inclined to think 
the first reports of the invasion were 
ratlier exaggerated. Much of. the 
country between West and South Aus¬ 
tralia is mere desert, which even parrots 
would avoid, and there seems no good 
reason why they should choose to leave 
the great Jarrah and Karri forests of 
Western Australia in order to cross these 
barren lands. 

It might have been better if the 
plagues had come together,. but we 
believe parrots prefer grain to grass¬ 
hoppers. In the meantime the grass¬ 
hopper plague goes on, anda C.N. corre¬ 
spondent sends us this further news of it. 

The plague has reached alarming 
proportions. The insects are steadily 
making their way toward the vineyards 
of Mildura and are developing to the. 
Winged stage, when they are a greater 
menace than when they are young. 

The Locusts of the Bible 

Poison baits of bran, molasses, and 
arsenic have been laid along a front 
of two hundred miles. While this is very 
effective in combating the young insects, 
it is useless when they reach the winged 
stage. Owners of vineyards and citrus 
groves are now resorting to spraying, 
but this has the disadvantage that it 
sometimes affects the immature oranges 
and'lemons already on the trees. 

These plagues of grasshoppers have 
been known from the beginning of 
history. They are the locusts of the 
Bible, and the cause, of their sudden and 
overwhelming increase is a mystery. It 
is said that this year fewer of the eggs 
were eaten by magpies; and, although 
starlings are doing excellent work in 


Peter Pan As Young As Ever 



Sir James Barrie’s Peter Pan refuses to grow any older, and he Is still delighting boys and 
girls of all ages. This year he is at the London Palladium, where this picture shows him 

flying through a window. 


some districts, the balance of Nature has 
been so upset that they can in no way 
cope with the plague. 

Those who have never seen a plague 
of these insects will find it difficult to 
imagine it. Fields of grain over which 
they pass are left with the stalks stripped 
of leaf and grain and left bare and 
desolate. Once the injects are on the 
wing the sight is unbelievable. The 
whole countryside is shadowed with 
flying squadrons of grasshoppers. They 
rise in glittering silver-grey clouds and 
sail along with the wind. Then, as if 
at a given signal, they drop to the 
ground and once again assume the dull 
brown tones of the earth itself. When 
settled they invariably face the wind 
and, according to true aeronautical 
rules, when they rise again they take 
off into the wind, banking and wheeling 
round in their flight. 

When they meet a building the sound 
of their bodies striking the roof is like 
a patter of rain. They crash against the 
windscreens of cars, and pedestrians must 


beat them away with their hands. 
But the fight still goes on. A barrage 
of smoke and fumes is' poured into the 
line of the'advance; kerosene is sprayed 
on to the leaves of trees and vines. It 
was thought that rain was imminent, and 
a slight fall did, for a while, cause some 
slight check, but it became fine again, 
and the prevailing wind at the time this 
is written is carrying them still farther 
into the fruitful country of Mildura. 

Tons of poison have been sent to 
various centres, and it is thought that in 
some districts every man will have to bo 
taken from his usual work and drafted 
into the battle. It is hoped that the grain 
fields of the Mallee will be saved, and 
Government experts are hard at work 
devising schemes and helping with the 
fight to the utmost of their ability. j 

Similar plagues arc known in Kenya 
and many other parts of the world, and 
there is a great possibility for the man 
who either discovers the cause or who^ 
can predict when such a plague will- 
occur and devise means of checking it. 


SOLEMN DECISION OF 
500,000 PEOPLE 

MOST REMARKABLE 
ELECTION OF OUR TIME 

Carrying Out the Decree of 
the Treaty of Peace 

FATE OF THE SAAR 

The \yorld is waiting for the result of 
one of the most important and re¬ 
markable events of our time. Half a 
million people* are to decide to which 
country they will belong. 

The plebiscite in the Saar will go down 
into history as part of the most extra¬ 
ordinary election ever held. Decided on 
15 years ago at Versailles, children then 
five have been summoned to the polls to 
decide the future of their native land. 
Only those residing'in the Saar when the 
Treat}'’ was signed have been entitled to 
vote, and one of the dramatic conse¬ 
quences of this was the return from 
America of 350 emigrants to vote. 

The First International Police 

The rise of the. intense nationalism 
prevailing in Germany under Hitler has 
made the Saar, where freedom of 
opinion has been allowed under the rule 
of the League, a battleground of German 
politics; and at one time there was a 
grave risk of war, but the League showed 
great wisdom and moderation in the 
crisis and the danger has been averted, 
and the first International Police Force 
ever known is helping to keep order. 

The German Government assented to 
this scheme, having already forbidden 
all Storm Troopers or Nazi Guards from 
holding meetings or wearing uniform 
within 25 miles of the Saar; and Ger¬ 
many also agreed to a fair settlement 
of the French property in the Saar 
should the vote be in her favour. 

Extraordinary precautions have been 
taken to keep the population free from 
outside interference during the past 
fortnight. Not only has the presence of 
the British, Italian, Dutch, and Swedish 
soldiers shown the League's determina¬ 
tion that violent compulsion should not 
be permitted toward any party or votet 
but the frontiers have been closed to a!, 
unauthorised visitors. 

A Colossal Task 

All ballot officials are members of 
States unaffected by the voting, and a!! 
the ballot-boxes are to be taken to on 2 
centre and mixed before counting. 

The task of the ballot authorities has 
been colossal, for not only had they to 
arrange for the vote of 500,000 resident; 
but also for that of nearly 50,000 quali¬ 
fied electors coming by special trains. 

' There can be little doubt that the 
plebiscite will result in the return of the 
Saar to Germany, in spite of the rising 
tide against Hitlerism, and all the world 
hopes that the political outlook of Europe 
will now be free from the quarrels which 
have centred on this territory. 


/ 
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america’s"great 

PLAN 

ORGANISING THREE 
MILLION SQUARE MILES 

Mr Roosevelt and the Proper 
Use of Natural Resources 

£20,000,000,000 IN 25 YEARS 

With the New Year President Roose¬ 
velt and the great people who trust him 
pass to the consideration of a great plan 
of National Organisation. 

The Natural Resources Board set up 
last summer, in a voluminous report, 
has framed a comprehensive scheme. 

Remembering that the United States 
has am area of 3,000,000 square miles, 
123 million people, a great range of 
climate, a seaboard facing the two great 
oceans, and natural resources superior to 
those of all Europe’s 3,750,000 square 
miles, we need not be surprised that the 
report runs to 100,000 words. 

What Miss Perkins Says 

To plan the systematic development of 
mine and quarry, seaboard and inland 
transport, field and forest, lake and 
waterway, oil and natural gas, industry 
and homemaking, in such a territory, 
is a matter of surveying not millions but 
hundreds of millions of units. : 

The work the Board proposes would 
occupy perhaps 25 years. As the 
expenditure would be from £700,000,000 
to £1000,000,000 a year, the total 
capital involved might be as much as 
£22,000,000,000 or more. 

Mr Roosevelt made a clever woman, 
Miss Frances Perkins, his Secretary for 
Labour, and she is eloquent in favour of 
National Planning to call ten million 
unemployed workers to national service. 
These millions of people and, their de¬ 
pendents are now existing on public 
charity. Paid to be idle, many of them 
deteriorate physically and morally. It 
is held by those who think with Miss 
Perkins that it is wiser to pay them to 
do some of the work that needs to be done. 

Land, Water, Minerals 

In our '* own country' we; are still 
supporting over 2,000,000 unemployed, 
and since.the war we have spent over 
£1000,000,000 on enforced idleness; 

The American Natural Resources 
Board terms its Report the ■' first 
attempt in our national history, to make 
an inventory of our natural assets and 
probleins related thereto.” . 

. It reviews all the problems belonging 
to the use and present misuse or neglect 
of land, water/ and minerals. It points 
to the shocking waste that,is going on. 
It. avers that to use the natural resources 
widely and vigorously would, banish 
poverty. It deals with what we here 
call Depressed - r Areas — where, for 
example, mines are closed down to the 
ruin of entire districts. - .. 

National Planning / 

There would be a Coordinated plan,' 
with a Permanent Central Control Board; 
and under it a Public Works Board,, 
a Land Board, a Water Board, and a 
Minerals Board. / V 

The Water Board wQuld not only 
develop water power ‘ for .electrical 
development; it would canalise : and 
irrigate arid prevent flooding ; ' it Would 
guard against ; erosion, : provide for 
domestic' consumption, and prevent 
pollution and waste. 1 \ \ /; 

The Land Board would reclaim the 
great lost areas, guide agriculture, plant 
forests, enlarge, natural parks, control 
grazing land, and rehabilitate rural 
industries. 

If President Roosevelt adopts this 
Report two nations with enormous areas, 
the United States and Russia, will have 
taken measures to organise their natural 
resources and to plan their future 
developments. Italy and Germany, -with 
much smaller resources, also have 
national plans. 

In our country there is a growing body 
of opinion in favour of national planning; 


BRAGG LISTENS 
TO BRAGG 

This Year’s Children’s 
Lectures 

THE ROD AND THE BUTTERFLY 

When Professor W. L. Bragg began 
the first of ' his ; Christmas lectures bn 
electricity to children at the Royal 
Institution his father, Sir William Bragg, 
was listening from the gallery. 

He must have listened with an appre¬ 
ciative chuckle when his son remarked 
that the children of today knew much 
more about electricity than their elders, 
and suggested that after the lecture they 
might take out mother and father and 
explain it all to them. 

It is quite true. As young Professor 
Bragg said, fathers and mothers of the 
older generation played in the nursery 
with toy horses and carts; the boys of 
today can put together wireless sets and 
tell Uncle Harry all about television. 

Professor Bragg arrived at all these 
subjects in time, and found something 
to say about them to instruct the most 
knowledgeable child attending his lec¬ 
tures ; but at his first lecture he sugared 
the pill with the most entertaining 
experiments. 

In the Cage 

He chased an aluminium butterfly 
about the lecture theatre with an elec¬ 
trified rod and made it alight on a paper 
flower in the hands of one of his audience. 
He electrified himself and showed that 
he could light a gas burner with electric 
sparks flowing from his fingers. He 
chose a happy boy from among the 
crowded seats, put him in an insulated 
wire cage, and highly charged this elec¬ 
trical field so that all unseen electrons 
and magnetrons, positrons and neutrons. 
Were bursting to escape. On the boy’s 
head was a crown of paper streamers, in 
his hand a sceptre with a paper tuft. . 

When this small electrical king put 
his sceptre outside the cage the streamers 
flew out from it; and, marvel of marvels. 
When he lifted his bewigged head above 
the metal barrier again the streamers 
flew out so that he looked like a fretful 
porcupine. The children laughed and 
applauded, as well they might; but we 
are inclined to think that when they did 
try to explain it all at home they might 
have found it hard' to convince their 
parents that they knew all about it. 

At one of the lectures the professor’s 
small son David helped his father, so that 
there were not only two but three Braggs 
here, an illustrious line. 

THE OLD LADY WHO LIVED 
AT ESENS 

Near the North Sea coast an old lady 
has jftst died who had seen her great- 
great-great-grandchildren. 

It was a great feat, for she was only 

• 91; but a still greater feat was that this 

• old German matriarch of Esens left 
some 600 living descendants. 

; ‘ Herr Hitler would think well of this 
■prolific German family, for of the old 
"lady’s 14 children ten married young 
'and had an average of ten children each, 
and their children have industriously 
'kept up. the family, tradition. Unlike 
the old lady who lived in a shoe, none 
had so many children that they did not 
know what to do. / 

Continued Irom the previous column 

the subject is by no means obscure, and 
it may be put in the form of a question ; 

Should a nation leave the development 
of its natural resources to the hazard of 
private enterprise , or should it , after due 
investigation , make a plan of scientific t 
orderly development ? 

This question needs to be asked, not 
only of our own Homeland but of the 
whole British Commonwealth. Our flag 
flies over a quarter of the world, and we 
cannot afford the reproach that the 
development of so much of the world is 
left to chance. 


A FINE CAMERA BOOK 

STORY OF THE 
WONDERFUL LENS 

What the Photographer Has 
Done For Industry and Science 

MICKEY MOUSE AND TELEVISION 

■ The Kingdom of the Camera. By T. Thorne 
Baker . G. Bell . js 6d . 

Whether it rains or snows during the 
Christmas holidays it will not matter 
to the boys and girls who are old enough 
to appreciate this wonderful book. * 

It would have been safe to recommend 
it even if we had not read it, for Mr 
Thorne Baker has been one of our most 
valued C.N. contributors for years ; but 
to read it is to be enthralled. Not only 
has Mr Thome Baker an inside knowledge 
of every branch of photography but he 
has done pionber work in many of its 
most amazing developments. 

New Worlds Opened Up 

It is rather more than 360 years since 
Daniello Barbaro, an Italian, built 
himself a big camera in which he could 
sit and draw on a piece of paper the 
image cast on it by rays of light from a 
spectacle lens. Today a photograph of 
a complicated picture can be taken in the 
millionth of a second. 

Although almost every family pos¬ 
sesses a camera few people realise how 
photography has entered into almost 
every industry on which our modern life 
depends. It has opened up new worlds 
for the astronomer, the doctor, the 
engineer, and the physicist, and in every 
case mankind has benefited. ( 

How many of us realise that without 
silver the camera would probably ; be 
unknown today ? Photography is as 
dependent on this metal, dissolved in 
some chemical, as a motor-car is on 
petrol. Three tons of silver a week arc 
used by one English factory to provide 
silver nitrate for films and paper. ' 

Behind the Scenes 

To add to the interest of the book 
there are many remarkable photographs. 
The author takes us behind the scenes 
and explains how motion pictures and 
talkies are made, and we are shown the 
amazing amount of work that lies behind 
a Mickey Mouse film. • 

The great value of aerial photography 
is emphasised. Today the world is 
being remapped from the air. The new 
photographs arc making geography 
lessons twice as interesting.; A thousand 
miles of the forests of the Irrawaddy 
Delta were surveyed by aeroplane at 
about half the cost and in ; one-sixth of 
the time taken in ordinary surveying, 
and a wealth of detail was revealed 
which could never have been recorded 
by other means. 

The Camera in Industry is another 
illuminating' chapter. Without photo¬ 
graphy industrial work would be years 
behifid where it is today, and the same 
might , be said of engineering and 
medicine.' ’ 

The Camera and the Press 

How photographs are reproduced by 
the million to appear in our newspapers 
a short time after being received is 
graphically described in the chapter on 
The Camera and the Press. Every 
illustratiqii that appears today in any 
newspaper, magazine, or . circular, is a 
photographic reproduction, even when 
the .original"has been a line drawing or 

a sketch. . V"-j * 

Mr Thorne Balter believes there is a 
great future for the film in teaching. It 
has been found that many boys and girls 
remember facts shown on a film more 
easily than if they are taught , by old- 
fashioned methods. 

Mr Thorne Baker is. an inventor as 
well, as a writer and expert in photo¬ 
graphy. He invented a wireless picture 
machine and also he has discovered 
how to make any television apparatus 
transmit its pictures in colour. His 
book will be as much, in demand in the 
school as in the home. 
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The hall Of a 
Thousand pillars 

Throne of the Tyrant 
of Delhi 

On the plain of Delhi the Hall of a 
Thousand Pillars has been laid bare. 

It is the hall where Mohammed bin 
Tughlak, cruel tyrant of the House of 
Tughlak, received the subjects of a 
turbulent empire in The century when 
Edward the Third reigned in England. 

On this plain, where now the new 
Council House of the British Raj rises, 
are buried the relics of many Mogul 
emperors and sultans who came and 
went in conquest or defeat. The Tugh- 
laks were Turkis, sometimes called the 
slave kings, who succeeded the Pathans 
arid built a great wall about their capital 
of Delhi. Mohammed or Mahmud was 
one of them, and, himself the son of a 
rebel, firmly and cruelly held down the 
provinces, which after his death threw 
off the Delhi yoke. 

Of all that he did and was, little more 
than the site of a wall of Jahanpanah 
remains. The site of the hall how dis¬ 
closed is marked by the Tower of 
Victory to the south of it. Here was 
the Hall of Special Audience of . the 
tyrant and his treasure houses, and 
from this palace he, descended by a 
broad terrace to the thousand-pillared 
hall where he gave audience. 

The pillars were of wqod and all have 
perished, but the bases of 170 of therii 
have been uncovered. 

THE OLD MAN OF 
THE ARCTIC 
Goodbye To Captain Bernier 

An old seaman who went round 
planting Union Jacks as other people 
might plant oak trees died shortly 
before he could celebrate his 83rd birth¬ 
day on New Year’s Day. . ■ I-.--- 

He was Captain Joseph Bernier, who; 
for 60 years had sailed the Northern; 
Seas,. He planted the Union Jack pri; 
Ellesmereland, Bellot Island, Lincoln- 
land, Melville Island, North Somerset 5 
Island, Prince of Wales Island, and 1 
various other Arctic places which now! 
form part of Canada. On Conersland; 
he found, in .1908, the lost records of 
Admiral Peary. . : i 

’ Besides planting the Union Jack on; 
Melville -Island Captain Bernier was 
proud to complete there' the vast cfoSs 
which dominates the clear Arctic scene, 
far miles, 'the. farthest North of v any ‘ 
Christian symbol. • 

News of his death in Quebec reached 
The Arctic by radio, arid many a story 
is probably being remembered about 
him among the' traders and trappers 
and Eskimos of northern Canada, for 
the Bear, as his friends called him, had 
more friends , and. acquaintances than 
anyone else in those Arctic .regions. 

KATHERINE’S AVENUE 

Nearly twelve years after he?r dqath 
Katherine Mansfield, one'of the best of 
New Zealand’s story-writers, ; has'been 
honoured by her native city of Wellington; 

A new street in the'residential part of 
Wellington is to be called • Katherine! 
Avenue., It is near the school Katherine 
Mansfield attended and near the’ home 
of her childhood. She was born in 1888 
and died in 1923. Her volumes ot 
stories have done much to make New 
Zealand famous in literature. , 

Things said 

This is the age in which we do not 
enjoy things, but the anticipation of 
things. Air G. K. Chesterton 

Our aim: Germany’s resurgence in a 
peace of equality, of honour, and of 
assured freedom. Herr Hitler 

The modern child can manipulate 
fuse, coil, and battery without knowing 
how to spell them, Mr Ivor Brown 
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Another Forth Bridge • Mid-Air Workers • Atlantic Air-Liner 

i 



Another Forth Bridge—Building the concrete pillars of the new road bridge across the Not In the Circus—These men, looking like trapeze performers, havo taken their ladder 
River Forth at Kincardine. It will be a year before the bridge is completed. with them, while working on cables that cross a road near Wallingford in Berkshire. 



Atlantic Air-Liner—Here are outeide and inside views of the giant flying-boat which has been built in France for the Atlantic 
service. It Has accommodation for about 70 passengers and is fitted with bathrooms. The speed is expected to b^150 miles an hour. 
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A NEW YEAR’S GIFT 
TO HULL 

£300,000 From 
Mr loseoh Rank 


A PRINCE AND PEACE 

Regent Paul and 
His People 

WORKING FOR A BETTER 


THE SILVER PAPER 

WHAT IS DONE WITH IT 

A Little Thought Which Keeps 
a Business Going 


THE INDIAN AWAY 
FROM HOME 

TROUBLED COMMUNITY 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 

An Unhappy Split Among 
200,000 People 

HINDUS AND THE KUNWAR 

” It has been a wonderful experience,’ 1 
said the South African Girl, looking 
back on her year at the friendly house 
in Manchester Square where she had 
lived and worked with women from 
many, lands. " The person I have learned 
to admire most here' is the Indian 
student; but I shall not dare to tell 
that to my friends at home. They would 
never speak to me again.” 

(This gives an idea of the intensity of 
racial feeling in South Africa, and helps 
us to understand the plight of the Indians 
in Natal, and the great pity of the con¬ 
flict which now rends their little com¬ 
munity of under 200,000. 

The Religious Groups 

The Indians in South Africa, who are 
supposed to be on the way toward be¬ 
coming good South Africans, fall into 
three groups by religion: Hindus, 
Mohammedans, and Christians. The 
Mohammedans are mostly well-to-do 
merchants; the Hindus are miserably 
poor workers on the sugar plantations 
or in the mines. This community has an 
Agent-General, the Kunwar, who comes 
out from India to protect their interests 
as Indians, and until recently it was 
represented by one body, the South 
African Indian Congress. 

The present Kunwar, Sir Maharaj 
Singh, is the first to bring with him his 
wife, the Ivunwarani; and, being people 
of charm and distinction, they have done 
more than: anyone else to break down 
some of the bitter anti-Indian feeling 
among the white population. 

A Commission Appointed 

There has been a good deal of vague 
talk in South Africa about settling the 
Indian question by encouraging the 
Indians to colonise abroad, but just 
where or how is never made clear. To 
satisfy those who advocate this plan the 
Government appointed a Commission to 
look into it thoroughly and report on the 
possibilities. They appointed a respected 
Hindu as a member, the first time an 
Indian had received such, an honour, 
and Congress thought it a useful precer; 
dent. Then the quarrel broke out which 
rent the community into two camps. 

The poorer group, the Hindus, felt that 
they would have colonisation thrust 
upon them, that Congress was betraying 
their interests in having anything at all 
to do with the Commission, and so on 
and so 011, through all the embittered 
recriminations that violent personal 
quarrels engender* 

Two leaders emerged for this faction 
and a new association was formed, the 
Colonial Born and Settlers Indian 
Association, to uphold the claims of the 
poor and downtrodden and to defy the 
cautious respectability of Congress. 

A Powerful Factor 

The pity of it is that animosities on 
both sides have been roused to such a 
pitch that the split seems permanent, all 
efforts at arbitration having so far failed. 
Such a small body of people in an un¬ 
friendly environment can only hope to 
survive if it holds together, knit by firm 
bonds of mutual loyalty. The Pilgrim 
Settlers in America would have been 
annihilated in six months had they 
allowed internal dissensions to rend them. 

The English habit of getting on with 
one another in spite of differences of 
opinion and faith is one of the most 
powerful factors on’Earth in helping a 
people to Survive, * ' ^ 


GUARANTEEING RESULTS 

One of the good deeds of the closing 
year made old people in Hull very happy. 

Mr Joseph Rank, one of our most 
generous Englishmen and a famous 
miller, has established a trust fund of 
£300,000 to make secure, both now and 
in the - future, all the charities he has 
been accustomed to bestow, on his 
Yorkshire town, and to make payments 
or allowances to those poof persbns in 
Hull who from age, ill-health, or other 
infirmity are unable to keep themselves. 

Here we have a good deed and a good 
man who, after 80 years of life in the 
world, is not weary of well-doing. He is 
known far and wide for the generosity 
of his charity, and we recall that once 
he offered .us £50,000 for a crusade if 
we could guarantee results . He is still 
planning his own results, and in the case 
of this Hull Fund he has actually been 
able to guarantee results, for he has 
with certainty ensured the happiness of 
many lives in years to come. 

DUST OF 14 COUNTRIES 
Aeroplane’s Extra Load 

We have received a little late news of 
the great Australian Race, 

Flying from England to New Zealand 
along the route of the great air race 
recently held to Melbourne, a plane 
would pass over 14 countries: England, 
France, Italy, Greece, Syria, Irak, Persia, 
India, Burma, Siam, Malaya, Java, 
Australia, and New Zealand. 

. To be besprinkled with the dust of 
these 14 countries was the amusing 
experience of an aeroplane pilot at 
Auckland, New Zealand, who went as 
a passenger for a flight in the Miles 
Hawk machine in which Squadron- 
Leader McGregor and Mr H. C. Walker, 
the New Zealand airmen, gained fifth 
place in the Centenary Race. 

This aeroplane was taken from 
Melbourne to New Zealand after the 
race was over, and at one aerodrome; 
near Auckland, a display of aerobatics 
was given by Squadron-Leader McGregor. 
During a slow roll a cloud of dust was 
seen to fly from the front cockpit and 
envelop the passenger, who was in¬ 
formed on landing that the dust of 14 
countries had been showered on him. 

MORE CHILDREN 
LESS TAX 

Hitler Encourages Family Life 

Among Herr Hitler’s principles is the 
State encouragement of large families. 

Here we levy less income tax on 
fathers of families than; on single men, 
and Hitler carries the principle further 
still. Germans with less than £5000 a 
year arc to receive income-tax relief 
to the following extent: 

15 per cent for one child, 35 for two, 
55 for three, 75 for four, 95 for five, and 
100 per cent for six children. 

HIS LIFE FOR OTHERS 

The city of Auckland, New Zealand's 
largest- city, with a population of a 
quarter of a million, has mourned the 
passing of Dr Barraclough, honorary 
medical officer of its City Mission. 

He actually gave up hialife for others. 
" There is no need to build a memorial 
to Dr Barraclough,” said the City 
Missioner ; “if you seek his memorial, 
look about you and you will see many 
whose lives he saved. They are his 
memorials, and he gave his life for them. 
A doctor cannot handle fifty patients a 
day without a severe strain. He used 
up all his reserve strength, but he died 
in harness, as every brave man hopes 
to do.” • > * 


FEELING IN YUGO-SLAVIA 

Prince Paul, the Regent of Yugo¬ 
slavia, is trying his best to bring an 
atmosphere of calm and friendliness into 
the internal affairs of his country. 

He obviously wishes to break away 
from the spirit of dictatorship and the 
control of military minds to a form of 
government in which the will of the 
people will be respected and their voices 
heard.. > - - • . • . 

Prince Paul has been influenced in his 
outlook on life a great deal by his 
English education, and would like to see 
something of the spirit which dominates 
English politics introduced into his 
small but important and strategic 
kingdom. He wishes that the various 
races making up the kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes with very dis¬ 
tinctive culture and background should 
be adequately represented, not only in a 
properly elected Parliament but also in 
the Cabinet. By the Treaty of Versailles 
the Austrian Protestants, the Hungarian 
Catholics, and the Bosnian Moslems were 
made a part of the Yugo-Slav kingdom. 

The Younger Generation 

While Prince Paul realises that it is 
not easy to bring about harmony and 
cooperation between the older genera¬ 
tion and the various groups, lie has been 
looking to the younger generation for the 
realisation of his ideal. He has shown a 
great deal of personal and active interest 
in all the movements among young 
people. He has been encouraging the 
establishments of summer camps on the 
shores of the Adriatic during the 
summer months, when at various periods 
the boys drawn from these several 
groups are able to spend anywhere be¬ 
tween a fortnight to a month in a 
friendly atmosphere. They are getting 
to know each other, and when they grow 
older will be able to bring into play that 
spirit of mutual helpfulness which must 
be the foundation of a well-regulated 
kingdom. 

Duchess of Kent's Sister 

Prince Paul is fortunate in having as 
his wife the popular Princess Olga, sister 
of our Duchess of Kent. She on her side 
has been encouraging the same spirit of 
friendliness among the women and the 
girls as her husband has shown among 
the men and boys. The royal couple have 
been very closely associated with many 
movements for the betterment of their 
people, and there is every hope that the 
best constructive minds of Yugo-Slavia 
will rally round the Regent and build up 
a happy and prosperous country.' 


THE AMATEUR 

Good Luck to our Fred Perry ! Lawn- 
tennis players all over the world will 
echo this greeting, adding. their con¬ 
gratulations on his resolve to remain an 
amateur. 

English hopes of keeping the Davis 
Cup will be all the brighter for his 
presence, and most people will believe 
that he has not lost much by refusing to 
become a professional. As Mr Wallis 
Myers, to whom he confided his decision 
before the Australian championships, 
says, there is more pie-crust than meat 
in the prospects offered by American 
business men who saw in him a money¬ 
making proposition. 

A few leading amateurs might make 
large sums by selling their services, but 
as soon as their example was followed 
by the many, lawn-tennis professionals 
would be .bought and sold at bargain 
prices. .. 

Wheat production in England and 
Wales in 1934 is estimated to have in¬ 
creased by 11 per cent as compared with 
that in 1933. • 1 


KINDLINESS PAYS ALL ROUND 

What happens to the silver paper we * 
collect for hospitals ? Is the labour of; 
accumulating and delivering many tiny" 
pieces of metal Toil worth our while ? 

' A friend of the C.N., calling at the ; 
metal works of Messrs Elton, Levy, and 
Co. at Abbey Wood near Woolwich,: 
was amazed to find that a new industry 
has sprung up in it, all because thousands 
of men/ women, and children take the ; 
trouble to save empty toothpaste tubes, f 
milk-bottle tops, and the tinfoil wrap-* 
pings ■ of chocolates, cheese, tea, and * 
cigarettes,, sending them to hospitals; 

Several Tons a Week 

Year in and year out this firm receives *' 
several tons a week of laboriously * 
collected foil. It comes in a steady ! 
stream of large and small parcels from ’ 
hospitals all over the country. Plain 
and coloured, clean and dirty, it is a * 
higgledy-piggledy mixture, and consists 
for the most part of small pieces of foil, ; 
each' weighing a mere fraction of an • 
ounce. , 

In its existing state it is useless, but ', 
sorting the metal foil gives employment; 
to more than thirty workers. They have 
no easy task. Special training and long ; 
practice have made the girls quick to 
distinguish the many kinds of foil, but ■ 
each parcel has to be sorted and re- ; 
sorted, and checked over and over again. 1 
By taking extreme care better markets* 
are secured. The. prices, paid to the 
hospitals for the foil vary because of the .* 
constantly changing markets. At one ; 
time there is a demand for aluminium, ; 
and at another it is easier to sell ingots * 
made from the foil of other metals. 

Melted and Refined 

Once the tin and lead have been 
sorted and graded they are melted up, <■ 
refined, and cast into ingots to be used ; 
for a variety of alloys and for a soldering 
metal. Many of the lead ingots are sold 
to toymakers for making mechanical 
toys and the small farmyard models so ' 
popular today. For all we know the 
toys in our Christmas stockings and the 
Cococubs we find in tins of Bournville 
chocolate may have been made out of 
our own tinfoil. 

Sorting the aluminium foil is far more 
difficult. It must be gone over many 
times before it can be melted down. As 
far as possible every trace of foreign 
metal is removed, and it is then classified 
into several grades. Some of these are 
not melted up, but ground by. special 
machinery into fine powder for making 
metallic paints such as the aluminium 
paint which decorates the tops of 
London buses. 

A Waste of Energy 

In the rooms where the sorters worked 
there was a continual sound of rustling 
as they loosened and swiftly examined 
the pieces of foil. Huge sacks crammed 
with silver paper, which gleamed through 
the canvas, were piled against up to the 
ceiling, and there were many dull silver 
ingots heaped up against the wall. 

Not every collector knows that it is a 
waste of energy to make silver paper balls , 
for it is not worth the time of the sorters 
to pull them to pieces . 

Thousands of schoolchildren, Scouts 
and Guides,* and members of all kinds 
of charitable societies will be glad to hear 
that their work of collecting tinfoil is of 
more value than they may realise, and 
many a bed in our hospitals has been 
founded from the sale of silver paper 
which years ago would have been thrown 
away. 

Mr Janies Barnett has completed 70 , 
years as a . bell-ringer at Northallerton . 
parish church. 
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ER TREK ENDS 
The herd of 2000 reindeer which 
for five years has been trekking 
from Western Alaska has arrived 
at Cape Barrow. The herd is 
for the benefit of the Eskimos 
in the Canadian North-West. 
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WINTER WORK 
IN GREENLAND 
Eskimos are now pound¬ 
ing frozen seal-blubber 
and storing it in vats. 
In summer the sun will 
melt it into oil, which 
will be put into casks 
and shipped. 
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FORTNICHT OF EARTHQUAKES 
Honduras has suffered a series 
of severe earthquake shocks 
lasting about two weeks. Huge 
cracks opened in the earth and 
a number of villages have been 
destroyed. 



A NEW PORT? 

It is proposed to make 
the little Spanish town 
of Ifni, on the west coast 
of Africa, into a modem 
port. It has belonged to 
Spain for fifty years. 


xSimonsTbwn 


MARKING WHALES 
A whaling research ship has 
refitted at Simon’s Town for 
work in the Antarctic. She 
marks whales by means of darts 
with streamers bearing particu¬ 
lars of size, date, and position. 


FLOODS BRING SNAKES 
Floods in Victoria have swept 
a plague of snakes into towns, 
hundreds of them being left 
hanging on trees and bushes. 


FERGUSON’S GANG 
Here They Are Again 

. v.Is tlie gangster' idea growing 1 in 
England.? , Ferguson's Gang ; seems to 
have another recruit. _. . *’ /’* 

i In December we'gave the names of 
the nine mysterious persons who, with, 
their leader, have" taken to collecting 
large sums of money, • Masked and 
'.unknown, they made dramatic descents 
on k the secretary of the National Trust, 

. though. Happily, not to demand but to 
nlake contributions. . 

. When we last told of them Kate 
p’Bi'ien, Nark, had flashedin With 
;£$ 6 o toward the purchase > of Newtown 
Old Town Hall in the Isle of Wight. A 
few weeks later a member of whom we 
liad not heard before brought another 
£$66 for the same - purpose. Silent 
O’Moyle. was liis ’ name—not that he 
said so, for he conducted all his business 
in writing. “ Are you the secretary ? ” 
he wrote on a slip of paper, and then 
handed over liis very acceptab\e'Christ¬ 
mas present. We hope to hear more of 
tins Strong Silent Man, mask or ho mask. 

ONE LITTER LOUT LESS 
A Young Man and His Bag 

A young man from the. Potteries accus~“ 
tomed to littered streets and torn 
posters paid a visit to Harrogate not 
long ago. . , : . . ; 

. While admiring the open spaces and 
the beautiful parks he was eating some 
chocolates and toffee out of a paper bag, 
and' without any thought, as Litter 
Louts will, he threw the empty bag on 
the pavement. To his astonishment an 
elderly gentleman tapped him on the' 
shoulder and, pointing to the litter, 
remarked, “Young man, this sort of 
thing is not done in Harrogate.” . 

The young man quietly, picked up the 
bag and put it into a receptacle provided 
for the purpose. He is now trying to 
create public opinion in the five towns 
which make up the borough of Stoke- 
on-Trent to make ,the streets cleaner, 
and we wish him success in his campaign. 


GOLDFISH OUT OF PLACE 
What Happened 

• Air E. ■ C. Boulengcr gives a remarkable 
instance of the danger of interfering 
with Nature. . 

Many years ago, it seems, goldfish 
were freely introduced'into Aladagascar 
with the expectation of beautifying the 
native waterways. . ' .. 

The goldfish flourished so well that 
they monopolised the rivers,. lakes, and 
ponds, . to the extinction of the only 
edible freshwater fish ’ that the island 
originally contained, : .. ! - ‘‘ A : V ! 

' Also they reverted to the drab greyish- 
green livery of their ancestors. t , 

The. last development should not 
surprise Us, , for, the !: goldfish is .. merely 
a Chinese-Japanese-bred .variety of an 

originally dull creature! v ‘ 

THE PAPER AGE 

paper ’! is becoming very, much , in 
request for other purposes than writing 
or printing. v \ | , f . 

t - Manilla paper bags ./are 'being ..used on 
a large scale for packing coal,* coke, and 
potatoes. “ Alulti-ply ”; paper bags are 
used for packing cement. Alany dentists 
use paper' towels, and both dentists 
and doctors use paper* sponges and 
paper; swabs. .Cups, tumblers,; dishes, 
and even baths for babies are being 
made of paper.... The newer kinds .of 
paper made for flags and streamers are 
flame-proof and‘fire-resisting.’! 

Paper .hats and embroideries'are quite 
common. Paper boards are used for mak¬ 
ing furniture, and in the building trades, 
and by the cabinetmaker for shelves 
and partitions and cabinets. 

The transparent paper known as Cello¬ 
phane, or viscose, is ’becoming used in 
almost every branch of the - foodstuffs 
■trades, and also for wrapping all kinds 
of ordinary things. 

A big shop displayed a grand piano 
the other day completely wrapped in 
Cellophane to protect it from dust. 


ARTIFICIAL DAYLIGHT 
A New Lamp * 

v Another new lamp has been brought 
out by the General Electric Company. 

It'is one of .the new forms of low- 
pressure gas-filled electric "discharge 
lamps, and is said to /give *4 light so 
nearly like daylight that it will be very 
useful for the ‘matching of materials. 

A real imitation of* sunlight has never 
.yet been produced, though something 
very near, to it has been obtained by 
passing the light front an electric lamp 
through glass cells filled' with specially 
coloured liquids. • /;, ; • ; : . v .* 

One of the difficulties in imitating day¬ 
light is that it changes in the proportions 
of the various colours it contains day by 
day and often hour bv iiou’r. ’ The misty 
light of, the early spring, is much, bluer 
than the! light of the midday sun in 
June, while the evening* light, filtered 
through an immense depth of atmo¬ 
sphere, is much redder. . 

What we call *.* mean sunlight,” or an 
average artificial daylight, would be 
very useful in many industries, as well 
as in the big drapery Stores for matching 
and choosing, colours. 

The new lamp is claimed to be very 
successful for this purpose.. ■ , 

CHILDREN BUILD A RAILWAY 

w Five hundred children are'building a 
railway in the Orjonikidze Garden in 
Tiflis. It is an experiment of the Soviet 
Union. There will be two stations, one 
at each' end of a line about a third of 
a mile long. Engineers of the Trans- 
Caucasian rail way, are. helping the. child¬ 
ren, who have already, made the car¬ 
riages and almos t finishedi the laying of 
the track. ^ ; ! ■. . 

When the railway is completed it will 
be run entirely by children,and only 
children will be allowed to*travel on it. 

Pity the Poor Pit Pony 

And buy yoiir coal from the 
mechanical transport mine 


1000 MILES A YEAR 
The Coming of the Railway 
• in Manchuria - ! . 

‘‘.Think what we may of Japanese 
aggression, /she has dope something "of 
solid value for Alanchukuo. \ i ; 

In two years she has laid 2000 miles 
of railway. / It is not to be supposed 
that she has done this from philanthropic 
motives. Her own interests .have 
pointed to this land since it was called 
Manchuria. She fought the Russo- 
Japanese War for its possession! The 
war, like other wars; ended' with ' no 
gain to herself, but in, a loss _op men, 
money, and material that it took years 
to repair. 

/ . it ; | is * characteristic - of Japan that, 
despite this setback, she . should renew 
her ambitions in the same., land. ^ If 
used to be said that only the Manchurian 
farmer, who works nearly 24 hours a 
day, could wring existence out of this 
unfertile country. But with a. network 
of nearly 6000 miles of railway the 
task will be easier for agriculturists and 
for other workers in *tlie villages and 
scattered towns. , ; 1 : . 

It may. denote new industries, and 
we can only hope it may never be said 
that the chief of them is war. 

The work has been done under very 
great difficulties, both of labour and 
construction, and in spite of two of the . 
worst . and widest-spreading floods of 
recent times. A big plan* to avert floods 
by damming the head waters of two of 
the chief rivers is on the! way. 

A GIPSY KINGDOM 

The King of the Gipsies, Michael 
Kwiek, has set up a Gipsy Cabinet of 
seven niinisters in Poland. 

He and 15,000 of his people are tired 
of a'.wandering life and are’asking the 
British* Government for a reservation in 
Africa in which* to settle, just as the 
Jews arc settling in Palestine. 

King Kwiek is bringing a petition- 
with thousands of signatures to London 
in support of his plan. 
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Be Yourself But Keep 
in Step 

Tiie stern lesson the world is 
learning is that it must 
march together to the future if 
it is to prosper and if civilisation 
is to endure. We are part of one 
another, yet in our own lives let 
us never forget that we must be 
ourselves, and, seeing the High¬ 
est, steadily prove it. We are 
not sheep, or ants, or bees. ; 

To march in step may be a 
splendid thing. It is a fine sight 
to watch the Guards at their 
drill. In the tramp of many feet, 
when brave, men march away in 
perfect step, there is something 
that thrills us. It is indeed a 
good thing to belong to a com¬ 
pany, doing things together and 
keeping time with each other. 

But there are those who think 
we should all be at all times of 
our life in step. We should cease 
to be individual human beings, 
and we should yield ourselves to 
the complete control of a leader, 
moving as companies. That is 
what is meant by marching in 
.step, as some use these words. 
They think that only in this-way 
shall we come to a good society 
for the nation. Those who will 
not keep in step must be made to 
do so. They cannot be made to 
think in step ; but they must 
Speak and act in step. 

It is here the. danger coines.. 
The world has owed its greatest 
gains to the men who broke 
away from the ranks. The pro¬ 
phets and apostles were men 
who, when the Voice came to. 
them, were led along new ways, 
alone. Isaiah and Jeremiali were 
condemned because they would 
not keep step. 

The thinkers of the world have 
always, like Newton, been “ voy¬ 
aging through strange , seas, of 
thought alone.” 'The discoveries 
which have enriched our know¬ 
ledge were not made by regi¬ 
ments keeping step, but by 
solitary thinkers. , V 

Men are not like bees. We 
must seek individual worth, we 
must pursue our high endeavour 
at all costs. If we miss that we 
miss the chief purpose of our life. 

This, then, is the task for our 
country, to learn how we can 
keep together and at the same 
time leave room for this indivi¬ 
dual freedom, discipline and 
adventure too. 

We want to know how we can 
be ourselves and at the same time 
keep in step ; how we can march 
with the rest and have at the same 
time a nation in which the spirit 
of man is free to make new ways 
when the vision comes. We.have 
to have this for ourselves and to 
teach it afresh to the world. It 
needs it badly. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 
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FROM MY WINDOW 


A Great Fact 

fsjow that it'is all over tlie great 
reckoning shows that there was 
more cheerful spending at Christmas 
than ever before, despite the existence 
of so many unemployed. The Bank 
of England found it necessary to issue 
a record number of banknotes, over 
£400,000,000 i 

These figures show that income is 
better distributed than before the 
war, a great fact in social history, 

© ■ 

The Stupendous Fallacy * 
*JTie case against seeking to make a 
nation self-contained and self-. 

' sufficient is well stated by Mr Frederic 
Jenny, the financial editor of the 
French newspaper Le Temps. He 
puts it thus: 

Economic nationalism rests on the 
stupendous fallacy that man's neigh- 
hour is his enemy. 

In the long run, instead of creating 
ivork it confuses effort; instead of 
reducing . unemployment it > paralyses. 
progress ; j instead ,of stimulating re¬ 
covery it deepens depression at home 
and.abroad. 

To which we need only add that; it;, 
deprives the nation' which ’ practised it ‘ 
of the fruits of tlie world. 

;• \ \ 1 
70,000,000 Unhappy People 
r pUEKE ..is, probably nothing ;■ in the 
world today that is in one way 
more terrible arid in another way more 
ridiculous than ; the'■ Nazi movement ; 
in Gerihiany;;! yet;> in spite of the fact 
that,the seeds of Germany’s troubles 
are self-sown, and that HeiT Hitler has 
deprived her of the world’s esteem, it is j 
appalling to read of the hard fate menac¬ 
ing the German people this, winter.;^ 

: We v in our island are the most 
prosperous people in a world of 
suffering, while Germany’s 70 millipiis 
are hard put to it. We have a fourth 
of the world rihd great investments 
therein ; 1 Germany has neither cofonies 
nor investments. : 

If Peace is ever to come to our 
Earth let us remember the sufferings 
of others—sufferings that embitter the 
hearts of men and deprive them of 
their reason. : .... ^ > 

■ .© 

Proper Complaint 
7*00 often wc take what is given us 
without availing ourselves of our 
power of making proper complaint. 

That power is a right in the case of 
public services. It may serve no good 
purpose to complain to subordinates, 
but it is often of the greatest use to 
send a representation to headquarters. 

A case came before our notice of the 
lack of a pavement at an omnibus stop 
at a corner of a dangerous road, and 
a letter to the local surveyor resulted 
in a pavement being laid. 

It is useless merely to growl when 
things are wrong; it is valuable to 
think out a remedy and to suggest it 
to'the proper authority. 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 


A Prayer To a Car 

o , motor-car, thou art powerful, 
speedy, and magnificent. 

Use thy strength, thy speed, and 
thy beauty, but do not abuse them. 
Have pity on those who are not in a 
position to compete on even terms with 
thee, dogs, horses, and wayfarers. 

Dogs are crushed by thy wheels, 
horses are frightened by thy noise 
and by the smell which thou exhalest. 

As for the pedestrian, dp not forget 
that tomorrow he may himself be 
driving a motor-car. 

A notice at a cross roads in Japan 

Tip-Cat . . ; . 

A dancer should be able to balance on 
her toes. And rise to the occasion. 

- . fcr "V-V 

Visitors leave their cars in most 

unsuitable places, says a seaside 
magistrate.- Few leave them behind. 

■.: ■' . .0 ^ 

Only the rich. can afford to travel 
round the world. Those who' move 
in the best circles. ; 

W HO eats fried fish ? someone asks. 
i The people who buy it. 

0 

A man has been employed in. Shropshire 
to discover the burrows of musk rats. 

Rivals for the 
post say he 
always man¬ 
ages to get his 
nose in. 

0 

rpim water 
. . -•^supply is 
; causing quar¬ 
rels oh-local 
* councils/';' It 
is thejr main 
1 trouble.". ■ 

A FAMOUS 
■/': . s i 71 fee r 

says That as a bQy diO.sang for his boots. 
Hope they appreciated it. . 

’ . • - V ;V ; ■ 0>T'- if * ’ < **, fl < 1 ; \ Sll ’ 

Qiiairs make iisefiil presents,. .somebody 
says. O urs have, no verm adeus any ^ 

* young man Threw a plat6 but of a 
window;ds : a’jokc,^ v; Oria^wh^ ^pf 
cracking a : joke. ; " ' 

I ' ■' * ^ ,] ' *■' 0 ■■ ■■'„'. .v* l * 

jrPs are;very sociable people. Not 
. ], at all cold. ‘ ■ 

| \ *' *0 : v.’**, , 

An author has moved eleven, times' in 
four months. Says it makes his 
books go. : v f y c 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
A million shilling telephone calls 
7^ have been made in three months. 
toan Caley, aged 11, has raised 
*7 21,000 . farthings for - Paddington 
Green Hospital. 

’J’he Treasury has sacrificed £120,000 
by freeing educational concerts 
from tax. 

old lady dying in Exeter was 
78 years in one family. 

JUST AN IDEA 
We wonder whether our newspdpers 
would not save us from half our woes if. 
they would take...as much ■interest ■ in■ 
Peace as they do in betting, - >■. 



If photographers • are 
;now develppjrig colds 


Little One 

Vour tossed hair frames a 
picture that your eyes 
Enlighten, as tlie stars, amid a 
shroud 

Of tangled moonshine and of 
drifting cloud, 

Make luminous the depth of mid¬ 
night skies. 

You came from whence theep 
dawns all sweet surprise ; " 

From hope, that hardly dares to 
breathe aloud ; 

From love, whose strength is 
greatest unavowed; 

From faith, that doubts not 
though it hidden lies. 

Your tripping feet will bear you 
through the gate 
Of many an unseen garden,' 
while your hands, 

Pillowed like weary rose-buds 
where you sleep, • 

Are holding in their clasp an 
empire’s fate, 

The empire of our dreams, where 
love commands, 

And faith and hope untiring 
watch will keep. leme Ormsby 

© 

An Important Little Lady 

By tho Pifflrfm 

Y/ery carefully she closed the doqr 
of the village shop, standing on 
tiptoe to reach the handle. She 
Hooked charming in her pink froek.and 
'her small.black shoes, her auburn hair, 
framing a lovely and rather wistful 
face with grave eyes. A little lady of 
five or six, she carried a basket, and 
came tripping out into the street. 

“ What a clever girl you are,’ ’ one said. 
She smiled and .said, “I do all the 
shopping. I have to ; there’s only me;” 
4 ‘ Surely you don’t live alone.” 

€< Oh, no. There’s Daddy, but men 
aren’t much good at shopping, so I 
have to do it. I have to look after my 
Daddy, now that we haven't got a 
mother. My Daddy is very sad about 
.it, but lie doesn't mind so much with 
having me.” • 

Then up the street she went, her 
basket on her arm. 

Sowing the Seed 

HTwo travellers happened to be 
passing through* a town - while 
a great fire was raging. , s ' 

One of them sat down at the inn, 
saying, ” It is not my business.” But 
the, other ran into the flames and 
saved much goods and some people. 

When he came back his companion 
asked him, “ And who bade thee risk 
thy life in another’s business ? ” 

He,” said the brave man, “ who 
bade me bury seed that it may one 
day bring forth increase.” 

“ But if thou thyself had been 
buried in the ruins ? ” 

Then should I have been the seal . 

A German Parable 
■ ® 

A man shall be as an hiding-place 
from the wind, 

And a covert from the tempest; 

As rivers of water in a dry place, 

As the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land. Isaiah 
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The Eye of a robot 


A TALE OF GERMAN 
HEROISM 

NANGA PARBAT THE 
UNCONQUERED 

Disaster Comes With Success 
in Sight 

A TRAGEDY OF THE HIMALAYAS 

Once again one of the giants of the 
Himalayas has looked down on the puny 
efforts of men to. conquer it, exacting 
from them, like the fabled giants of - old, 
a terrible penalty for failure. 

Nanga Parbat, 26,620 feet high, is 
ninth or tenth among the highest peaks 
of the world. It has no near com¬ 
panions, but springs in one tremendous 
bound out of the . valley, an isolated 
monster long viewed with awe by the 
natives and for many years stirring the 
ambition of mountaineers. Forty years 
ago one such mountaineer, defeated 
when there was still 5000 feet to climb, 
was overwhelmed with his orderlies by 
one of the avalanches that Nanga Parbat 
keeps to punish presumption. 

... Dauntless Courage 

Other more experienced mountaineers 
surveyed it with skilled eyes to seek the 
best way to achieve its conquest, and 
two years ago Herr W. Merld, with a 
German-American expedition, reached 
higher than ever before, but yet had to 
retreat. La§t year he made what may be 
described as an attempt in force to 
reach the coveted summit. 

Again the attempt failed, and the full 
story of the failure as it can now be told 
reveals a desperate courage and'a heroic 
.steadfastness in the face of disaster 
Which, though it can never console us 
for flic loss of brave men, repeats the, 
eternal truth that, whatever the peril, 
there will always be men ready to face, 
it. The Nanga Parbat ascent of 1934 cost 
nine’ lives, but the names of Merkl and 
those; who perished with him may be set 
by the side of Mallory and Irvine who 
perished on Mount Everest, or Captain 
Scott and his companions whose bodies 
lie .under the snow of the Antarctic. 

A Frightful Blizzard 

It is rather a melancholy reflection 
that the attempt failed because the party 
was too large and, though so well 
equipped, was too unwieldy for its task; 
though had it been otherwise it yet 
might not have escaped the disaster of 
the frightful blizzard which, raging for 
two nights in July, was the chief cause 
of wrecking it. > 

Herr' Merkl led an expedition with 
nine Germans and Austrians to form the 
climbing party, aided by 25 porters; 
largely recruited from the enduring 
mountaineers whose magnificent work 
had established the' highest camps on 
Everest. Coming events cast their 
shadows before them, and while the first 
glacier camps were being established in 
May one of the German climbers, Herr 
Drexel, died of pneumonia. This and 
other causes of delay held up the pre¬ 
liminary work and slowed down the 
arrangements for the actual climb 
toward the summit. 

An Unseen Handicap 

As those who have read the story of 
Everest know, the ascent of a mountain 
like Nanga Parbat is made by establish¬ 
ing one camp after another at succes¬ 
sively increasing heights and then, when 
this method has attained a sufficient 
altitude, a dash is made from the last 
camp by one or two selected members of 
the party. “ The unperceived handicap 
of Herr MerkTs expedition was that his 
climbing party consisted of five climbers 
besides himself—Beclitold, Wieland, 
Welzenbach, Schneider, and Aschen- 
brenner. These had to be supported by 
porters, and the task was too heavy for 
all of them. 

But at last Camp 7 was established 
at 23,294 feet. Bechtold left this camp 
for a lower one, where he was to help 
another of the expedition, Mullritter, to 


A mechanical eve has been invented 
Fr which can count. 

The invention comes from an 
American laboratory which investigates 
light, especially the light coming from 
the atoms of a substance when it is 
heated to incandescence. 

The way this light is examined is to 
pass it through a spectroscope, which, in 
the same way that a prism spreads out, 
sunlight, lengthens light from the incan-’ 
descent atoms into a long rainbow band. 

In a laboratory like that of Professor 
George Harrison of Boston this band 
may extend several feet. According to 
the light coming from the atom, which 
reveals much of the atom's character, 
the band is intersected by lines. 

Every line of the several thousands 
known and measured has' its proper 


Continued from the previous column 
consolidate the position with him. Thus 
five Europeans and 11 porters were left 
at the higher camp, and of this number 
nine were to die. They reached the last 
camp they meant to pitch at 25,000 feet, 
from which it seemed that the remaining 
1600 feet would be easily attained. 

At this moment, however, the ruthless 
might of Nanga Parbat descended on 
them. The weather broke in a storm 
that carried away the flimsy tents, tore 
away the mattresses, and extinguished 
all hope of hot food. Two days the bliz¬ 
zard raged and retreat was ordered, there 
was no help for it. 

Schneider and Aschenbrenner went first 
through the deep snow with three porters, 
but of the porters only one survived. 

Merkl, Wieland, and Welzenbach 
with the remaining eight porters left 
shortly afterwards, and the rest of the 
story is one of terrible suffering, death, 
and disaster. Wieland sat down, went 


place, and every line tells some fact to 
the scientific man whose eye notes it. 
But the notification, if it is to be of any 
value, has to be of the most extreme 
accuracy. All the facts on a lined or 
banded" spectrum may require some 
months of work for their precise deter¬ 
mination. 

All this work the Robot eye, invented 
by Professor Harrison, will take off the 
scientific -man's shoulders, performing 
for him the exact measurements and 
marking and reckoning the exact places 
of the lines in a few hours, whereas the 
old methods might take several months. 

It should be made clear that the Robot 
eye performs these miracles of measure¬ 
ment and accountancy by observation, 
not of the spectrum itself, but of photo¬ 
graphs of it. 


to sleep, and died. Welzenbach gave up 
while they were still at Camp 7 and it 
seemed that they would never get down 
any farther. The weather improved but 
the mountain was covered with snow, and 
when the survivors got to Camp 6 Merkl 
was unable to go any farther. He was 
quite helpless and frostbitten and spent 
the night in the hole that he, the porter 
Angstering, and Gaylay had scooped out. 
He roused himself in the morning and 
told Gaylay to go down and get assist¬ 
ance, but Gaylay was too weak. 

Angstering obeyed the order, and in the 
last stages of exhaustion struggled down 
to one of the lower camps. But Merkl, the 
leader, and Gaylay, his last lieutenant, 
died where they slept. Their bodies lie 
there still, covered with snow. Nanga 
Parbat, which killed them, is their 
monument, but the story of their brave 
and desperate failure is their best 
memorial, and will survive^ when the 
Himalayan giant has been forced to yield. 


MacPHERSON 

MacROBERTSON 

IDEA THAT ASTONISHED 
THE WORLD 

A Scots Laddie’s Road To Fame 
and Fortune 

THE MAN BEHIND THE 
GREAT RACE 

One of the men of the old year who 
has perhaps been missed in this country 
should have a word or two before the 
New Year has gone far on its way. 

Last year brought Australia within 
three days of England, and all who took 
part in the famous race to Melbourne 
thoroughly deserved the honours and 
congratulations they received. But we 
in England gave perhaps hardly a 
thought to the man who conceived the 
idea of the race. 

Earning His Living 

Sir MacPherson MacRobertson wanted 
to bring his native country hearer to 
England, nearer in understanding so 
that each might learn of the other, and 
to him came the inspiration of cele¬ 
brating the centenary of Melbourne by 
a great air race. 

Sir MacPherson was born in Australia 
in i860, but when he was six his parents 
brought him home to Edinburgh. Three 
years later he was earning his living, 
working 16 hours a day, getting up at 
three in the morning to walk into Edin¬ 
burgh from Leith for the newspapers he 
would sell, then helping a barber, and 
Anally finding, a job in a. sweetshop. 
Here his ambitions became defihite: 
he wanted to be a confectioner. 

His First Factory 

The family returned to Australia,when 
he was 14, and half an hour after landing 
young Mac had found himself employ¬ 
ment as a butcher's boy. Then he 
bought Ills first factory plant—a three¬ 
penny pannikin and a sixpenny nail can, 
and began to make sweets in the bath¬ 
room. The manufacturer was also the 
salesman ; as soon as a stock was ready 
he arranged it on a wooden tray and 
went from shop to shop selling his goods. 
It was hard going, but “ Stick it, Mac, 
stick it,” encouraged his mother, and 
presently his parents were partners in 
his “ factory.” He made the sweets as 
good as he could make them, arid the 
day came when he could buy a tricycle as 
a distributing van. He was already on 
the way to the Speed Age ! 

Steadily the business grew, until by 
the. time he -was 25 the bathroom had 
given place to three little workshops, the 
tricycle was replaced by a horse and 
wagon, and he had actually 40 assistants. 
Always he concentrated on bettering 
his sweets, until today they are not only 
the best-known confections in Australia, 
but have reached the United Kingdom 1 

An Empire Builder 

Sir MacPherson was the first to use 
motor-vehicles for distribution. Now 
an aeroplane is actually.part of his equip¬ 
ment ! Two wagons have toured the 
whole coast of Australia with his goods. 
He has 19 factories arid thousands'of 
workers, among whom discord is un¬ 
known ; they are his big family, just 
as when his parents were his helpers. 

His Centenary gesture, the MacRobert¬ 
son Trophy for the great race, is only 
one among many things this Scots laddie 
lias done for his native land. While 
he was making his own way to success, 
carrying his tray of sweets through the 
suburbs of Melbourne, he was building 
up ideas for the benefit of the Empire. 

With the ideals of Cecil Rhodes and 
Kingsley Fairbridge, he, too, has won a 
place among the Empire builders. He 
has built and equipped a High School 
for Melbourne’s young people, and his 
many other gifts to his city and State 
had made the name of Sir MacPherson 
MacRobertson familiar in Australia long 
before he planned the Air Race which 
astonished the world. 



A sound-film has been shown in the cabin of an aeroplane flying over London. Here we 
see the screen and the loud-speaker. 
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GETTING THE WHEELS 
TO GO ROUND 

THE WAY TO TRADE 

Nations Marketing Together 
Without Money 

AMERICAN COTTON AND 
AUSTRALIAN WOOL 

The great idea of trading by exchang¬ 
ing what you can spare for what you 
need is spreading among nations. 

It is reported from New York that the 
American . Government has • approved a 
barter deal with. Germany by which 30 
million dollars worth of raw cotton will 
be exchanged for German goods. 

The goods would necessarily be 
manufactures, as Germany is not an 
exporter of raw materials. 

Australia is said to be contemplating a 
similar deal with Germany. Australia 
has much wool to dispose of winch 
Germany needs, and Germany has been 
complaining that Australia does not buy 
from her. If the deal fails, Germany 
threatens to cease to use Australian, wool 
altogether, either buying from Argentina 
or using her own substitute called 
Wollstra, a fibre manufactured from 
cellulose and strengthened with a certain 
amount of real wool.' At the same time 
she is said to have made an offer to the 
Egyptian Government to barter her 
coal for Egyptian cotton. 

Goods For Goods 

This, direct exchange of goods for 
goods is one of the hopeful methods of 
recovery for international trade, though 
if the German proposal to Egypt was 
realised it would give another blow to 
our own coal industry. We have seen 
many cases of this bartering—Italy 
exchanging ships for coal, Brazil ex¬ 
changing coffee for aeroplanes, the 
United States farmers buying manu¬ 
factures with food, Japan proposing to 
send cotton goods to Australia in 
exchange for wool. 

Germany, France, Italy—all experi¬ 
ence the same obstacles in exporting. 
Our own case is helped by the fact that 
in one-fourth of the world our exporters 
hold a privileged position; that is why 
British exports have recovered more 
than those of any other nation except 
those of Japan, which sells goods abroad 
at prices , cut so low that Europeans 
cannot compete with them. 

Germany has made a big agreement 
with South Africa by which there is to 
be an exchange of South African wool for 
German steel, engines, and machinery. 

Barter on a big scale is assisted by 
modern trade combines and the new 
interest of Governments in trade affairs. 
When a State department takes charge 
of an industry it becomes readily pos¬ 
sible to make a bargain in the surplus 
products of that industry. 

In this way and in the lowering of 
tariffs lies the beginning of a return to 
trade sanity, 

HOW THE DROUGHT 
YEAR ENDED 
At Both Ends of the World 

A small world it is, and curious it is to 
note how things happen at the Antipodes, 
where men walk (so we arc assured) 
with their feet toward us. 

In New Zealand, as here, 1934 was un¬ 
commonly dry, and the old year ended, as 
here, with floods of rain in compensation. 

The worst floods for 35 years have 
just been recorded in some parts of 
North Auckland. To atone for one of 
the driest summers for many years 19 
inches of rain fell in some place's in 48 
hours. Many towns were isolated by 
the floods, and the low-lying country 
soon resembled a series of lakes. Serious 
damage was done and railway services 
yvere dislocated. V. 

Odd that at both ends qt the Earth 
the Drought Year should end so wet. 


OVERTIME LIMITED 

The Shops Act of last year is now in 
operation ; it does much to prevent the 
overworking of children and young 
persons. 

Until December 1936 the employment 
of young persons under 18 is restricted 
to 52 working hours a week ; after that 
date the maximum is to be 48 hours. 
No overtime is to be worked by children 
of 14 or 15 ; those between 16 and 18 
may work only 24 hours overtime 
during only six weeks in any year, and 
no more than eight hours in a week, 
After 1936 a maximum of 52 hours a year, 
and for not more than 12 hours a week, 
will be allowed. 

As to; mealtimes, there must be at 
least 20 minutes break in a continuous 
period.of five hours and an interval of 
one hour for a mealtime taken between 
11 and 2 ; if this meal is taken on the 
premises the interval must be 45 minutes. 

There must be a definite rest interval 
of iT hours which shall include the hours 
from 10 p.m, to 6 a.m. Boys from 16 
to 18 engaged in the collection or 
delivery of bread, milk, or newspapers 
may start work at 5 a.m.' 


ON, RAILWAYS, ON 
Moving With the New Times 

THE G.W.R.’s SHOPPING LIST 
FOR 1935 

Cars may come and cars may go, but 
the railway runs for ever, or so it seems 
to us who take our railways for granted. 

The driver does not come to us and 
say that he is sorry he cannot get the 
engine to start this morning and perhaps 
we had better take a taxi. The engine 
does not stop in the middle of a hill and 
refuse to climb any farther. The wheels 
do not puncture. When we start we 
know to the minute when we should 
reach our journey’s end. Except when 
fog or Christmas crowds are about, it 
is to the minute that we usually arrive. 

But behind the scenes the railway is 
constantly renewing itself. The Great 
Western,;only one of the Big Four, has 
told its works at Swindon that it will 
need this year ten more Castle engines 
similar to those which draw the Chelten¬ 
ham Flyer, our fastest train. Other 
orders include 60 tank engines, 211 
passenger coaches and vans, 2486 
freight wagons, 32,500 tons of steel 
rails, 17,000 tons of chairs, 5000 loads of 
crossing timbers, and 600,000 sleepers. 

Over a hundred bridges are to be 
rebuilt on this line alone during the year, 
three stations and sidings arc to be 
reconstructed, and the station at Leam¬ 
ington Spa is to be entirely remodelled. 

THE POSTMAN’S GAIN 
No More Part-Time Men 

The Postmaster-General has done well 
to raise the pay of our postal servants, 
for postal profits are now very high. He 
has agreed to increases of pay which will 
at ,once cost £275,000 a year, rising to 
£500,000. | 

It has also been decided to abolish all 
part-time postmen within three years. 

The economy cuts of 1931 have, how¬ 
ever, still to be made good. The postal 
servants were deprived of £1,400,000 a 
year in the scare of three years ago, and 
only £700,000 of this has been restored, 

SHRINKING LONDON 

The County of London continues to 
decline in poinilation ; 

1921 .. .. .. 4,484,000 

1931 .. .. .. 4,397,000. 

1933 •• .. . .. .. 4,298,000 

Those \vho imagine that poor areas are 1 
still increasing should take note of the 
fact that Shoreditch has', a birthrate of 
only 16 per 1000, while that of Poplar is 
just over 15. 



The Rectory at Epworth where he was born 



His slippers His lectern 



Inside Wesley’s Chapel, London 



A writing-case he carried about 
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LEEDS LEADS 

The Right Use For 
Gas Masks 

WAR ON DIRT AND DISEASE 

It is sad to realise that in some 
countries in Central Europe children 
now have regular gas-mask drill. 

France is considering supplying gas 
masks to every home ; but these, we 
maintain, are not the right places for 
gas masks. Such use only breeds fear, 
and fear is the father of war. But there ’ 
is a right use for gas masks, and Leeds 
has discovered it. Their right place is 
on an army of men fighting filth and 
disease in a housing scheme. 

It is no good “ decanting ” families 
from old slums to new, clean, and airy 
dwellings unless they and their fur nit lire 
can go there clean. If they take with 
them the army of insects that have made 
their lives a misery in the old quarters, 
it will only be a lew weeks before the 
new building is infested throughout and 
on its way to become a slum in its turn. 

Protection From Fumes 

Realising this the Leeds Housing 
Commission turned to the famous 
Imperial Chemical Company for help. 
There must be something that was death 
to vermin. The Commission asked for 
a plant that could be applied to vanloads 
of bedding and furniture. The plant 
Imperial Chemicals set up costs £7000, 
and £6000 a year to run. ; 

It is in this plant that the gas mask 
has come into its own, protecting the 
men who work it from the deadly 
fumes of the prussic acid which kills 
bugs. When the acid has done its work 
on a vanload of furniture dead insects 
can sometimes be swept up by the cup¬ 
ful. The furniture is then ready to go 
on to its new home, minus the load of 
torment that it harboured. 

Leeds is also making it easier for those 
who want to get rid of their old things 
entirely when they move into the new 
municipal dwellings. Two furnished 
homes have been fitted up for inspection 
in the centre of the town tp suggest 
suitable furnishing schemes to prospec¬ 
tive purchasers, and those tenants who 
want to . buy the sort' of things shown. 
Will be helped by the Corporation’s 
weekly payment plan. 

A Rent Policy 

Leeds plans eventually to own 45,000 
houses so that it will be able to control 
the rents of all the poor in the town. 
Its method is to charge poor people with 
large families less money. than richer 
people with small ones. The Council's 
object is riot to make big profits out of 
its property but to see that the children 
of Leeds grow up in good surroundings 
where they have a reasonable chance of 
becoming healthy, law-abiding, self- 
supporting citizens. Looked at from 
this point of view, they hold that their 
policy of lower rents for large families 
is everyone’s'gain in the end. . 

THE DIAMOND THAT COSTS 
£60 A WEEK 

We hear that the Diamond , Cor¬ 
poration of London is trying to sell the 
Yonker Diamond, valued at £75,000. 

/ This was found in South 'Africa- in 
1933,'arid is the second biggest diamond 
in the world, ; " /■ 

The possession and care of the Yonker 
costs the Diamond Corporation £3000“ a 
year, so that if it remains on their hands 
for 25 years it will have cost them just 
as much as they.will get by selling it. ; 

WOOL v RAYON 

The Bradford Chamber of Commerce 
points out that rayon (artificial silk) bids 
fair to beat wool as a British textile/for 
the output of artificial silk in the 
United Kingdom in October reached tfte 
record figure of 9,000,000 pounds. 

At this rate of progress it will not be 
long before we are producing more rayon' 
than Woollens. , 
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Man Has Made Himself Immortal 


• We have been thinking of the im¬ 
mortality of the human mind ; let us go 
on to consider the enduring influence of 
. three things man has created: Pictures, 
Music, and Boohs , 

A s grains of sand will build up moun¬ 
tains, the habit of truth and jus¬ 
tice grows up in the world until nothing 
can defeat it in the end. It is eternal; 
there is no pause in it, and it cannot 
perish. It lives and grows and gathers 
new strength; and the day must come 
when it will overwhelm and conquer all 
meaner things. Whatever our national 
shortcomings, we are one in this—that 
we wish to be counted on the side of the: 
angels. His material conquests firmly 
established, man is seeking conquests in 
a nobler realm. 

Life and Mind Both Immortal 

. It is a triumph without parallel that 
man had made it impossible for the best 
that is in him to perish from the Earth , The 
human mind has made itself immortal , 

We talk of immortality as if it were 
in doubt, but science has no doubt that 
Life and Mind are both immortal. Life 
is immortal, surely; it goes on from 
age to age unbroken. The simplest 
creature we can find alive is never 
known to die, but breaks itself up into 
two, and two into four, and four into 
eight, and so through an endless living 
chain. Our bodies pass away, but only 
the form .of life-cells disappears : Life 
clearly does not die. And Mind is im¬ 
mortal too; the child is father of the 
man, the man is father of the child, and 
human influence never dies away. By 
endless generations Life keeps up its 
everlasting chain. 

Is it not the greatest contribution; 
ever made to Evolution that man has 
magnified his mind and given it immor¬ 
tality ? We have only to think a little 
while to realise what it means. Let 
us take one of those powers through 
which man has achieved this end. It 
' is printing. By the invention of print¬ 
ing man lias made his mind immortal, 

5 whatever may happen to the body he in¬ 
habits or the life by which he moves . If 
Shakespeare had utterly perished when 
he passed from this visible world his 
mind could not have perished with him. 
It lives today as when he walked in 
Stratford. Had Shakespeare been with 
us himself he could have had no power 
greater than lie has still. When the 
first man who read Shakespeare read 
those last words of King Lear to Cor- . 
delia they must have stirred in him the 
same'emotions that they stir in you and 
me. When Shakespeare wrote : 

^ There's a divinityJhat shapes our ends, 
'Rough-hew them how we will 

he was giving the very thought that, is 
in our minds just now to millions of 
people. then unborn, and he; will . be 
giving the : same thought to millions of 
people in, a thousand years. ' ' . ; * 

Pictures, Music, and Books 

How remarkable is this power that 
man has added to his mind I In the 
days before our Scientific Age’ ideas 
passed on from century to century in 
writing or in speech ; there was no other 
way, and who knows what was lost ? 
Now nothing that is worthy to be saved 
can disappear, again, for man has en¬ 
shrined it in his Higher Mind ,\ and lie 
has made this mind, the instrument of 
God, universal and immortal. 

The clays when knowledge was gathered 
slowly and with peril, spread from place 


to place by a faithful few often at the 
risk of life, have passed for ever, and 
nothing can be lost or locked up now. 
The soul of man is covering. the Earth. 
It is becoming independent of Time and 
Space as well. The vehicles it has created 
for itself are not less instruments of 
Evolution than the Sun or the wind or. 
the processes of chemistry. 

Let us take three of these instruments 
that man has created to spread the power 
of his mind every where—Pictures, Music, 
and Books. 

Who can listen to the mighty drama- 1 
tisation of sound that we call Handel's 
Messiah and not feel something of the 
power and grandeur of natural forces ? 

Who can look on the materialisation 
of a vision that we call Raphael’s Trans¬ 
figuration and not feel something of , 
the mind that conceived it, and the' 
spirit of the solemn scene it represents ? 

Who can read the immortalisation of 
piercing anguish in Mrs Browning's Cry 
of the Children and not feel back in 
another age, listening to the beating 1 
hearts and sobs of little ones' whose. 
graves have been green for more than 
ninety years ? - - ■■ t * ■ 

The old, old story that thrills you as 
you sit remembering by the fire, the 
book that stirs your mind and opens 
up another world of thought for you, 
the picture on the wall that grips your 
heart as in a vice, are instruments of 
the soul of man working in you across 
the Earth and through the years. They 
carry , the mind to far-off places and 


to other days ; a sound you heard in 
Egypt comes, and you are on the Nile 
again, back in your happy years before 
the cloud came into your life. They 
bring back memories of friends that we 
shall never see again on Earth; they 
move us to gladness and tears. 

And so, through ages yet to come, the 
songs, the books, the pictures that we 
know will stir the hearts of men and 
women ; they will carry into the cen¬ 
turies the mind of the age that gave, 
them birth. It will not die, and its 
influence will not .fail. He who fash¬ 
ioned the Earth, who gave birth and form 
to matter, who created Life, with all 
its countless powers and kingdoms, and 
set mind in lordship over it,, has not 
failed in that mighty work of Evolution 
by which the human mind has broken 
down the barriers of Time and Space, 
and clothed itself with immortality, 

W E have run in a few hours through 
millions of years and glanced at 
many things. We have looked at the 
processes of Evolution that have brought 
the Earth out of the nebula to the solid 
mass on which we live. We have 
followed Life from its dim beginnings 
until it was crowned with Mind. We 
have seen Mind enthroned and made 
immortal. 

We have seen it grow into the conscious 
instrument of Life, and have seen Man, 
guiding this instrument and directing it, 
helping Evolution on, partner with God 
in the uplifting of the world. 


Natural Events of Next Week 








House' flies may some¬ 
times, be seen if the. 
weather Is warm 


Young rabbits come out 
to play on sunny days 


The female mottled um¬ 
ber moth is seen creeping 
on trees . . 



The hooded ; or grey crow enters 
gardens in search of iood 


Dried seed-pods Tufted ducks, mostly winter visitors, 
of yellow toad- ' 

flax are still seen 


may be seen on shallow ponds 



Earthworms ne out 
in the open 


The brown rat may be seen peep- Cabbage white butterfly 
ing out from its burrow 'may appear on a sunny day 


But the true powers of man are great¬ 
er yet. He has magnified his senses and 
made his mind immortal; but one in¬ 
vention has lifted human power almost ■ 
beyond belief. We have seen, what one 
man can do, how stupendous his in¬ 
fluence can be; but the invention of 
society and the building up of civilisa¬ 
tion hcive multiplied the power of indi¬ 
viduals a millionfold. 

We help or hinder, all of us, We help, 
one by one, by obeying the silent ruler 
of all our lives, the conscience that sits 
enthroned within us all. But wc help 
together and multiply our power beyond 
all counting by joining that brotherhood 
in a nation which seeks to turn the little 
streams of right and truth and honour 
into a mighty river, rushing to the ocean 
of universal faith and peace. 

Science and Power 

A nation is the natural growth of 
human power. We magnify our power 
by science ; we multiply it by society. 
As the telescope extends our vision, as 
the telephone extends our voice, as the 
lever extends the power of our hands, so 
the nation extends our power for doing 
good or evil. 

Who can put a limit to the power of 
millions of people, each one of whom is 
availing himself to the utmost of the 
instruments of science, made up into a 
nation availing itself to the utmost of 
the instruments of government ? As by 
science we magnify our senses, so by 
government we magnify our whole life- 
power. As with a machine one man can 
do the work of a thousand, so with the 
machinery of government one man jn a 
nation may do the work of millions while 
he lives. * 

We say that certain centuries in 
history .stand for great ideas, but if 
from a century two or three men were 
removed out of the millions then alive’ 
the whole character of the century would 
disappear. 

We begin to see, perhaps, how the 
Mind behind the world works through all 
mankind. On every hand in our lives 
we help or hinder human happiness ; 
night and morning wc.know whether we 
are builders-up or pullcrs-down. And on 
every hand, in the wide field of the world, 
we see how nations help or hinder ; every 
generation knows whether it is carrying 
on the enduring work of peace or clogging 
the wheels of Evolution and setting up a 
barrier in the path of men. 

A Nation and Its People 

Progress, evolution, the upw T ard march 
of history, is the transformation of the 
will of God into the life of the world ; 
but opposed to the will of God is the will 
of man, and how slowly the transforma¬ 
tion comes l The ,Mind of God pene¬ 
trates all too slowly the mind of nations. 
A ; nation is the average of its people urged 
bn by the few, and often the weight is too 
great for them to drag along. 

Two Englands there’ are, the heavenly 
England that leads the world in liberty • 
and humanity and good government, the 
England of Alfred and Drake and Crom¬ 
well and Gladstone ; and that appalling 
England at our doors, with a hundred 
thousand taproonis thriving on misery 
and disease, with.landlords growing rich * 
on slums, with children creeping hungrily 
to school. It is the England of bur vision 
that, we live for ; but about us every¬ 
where is that other England, established in 
selfishness and sustained by indifference. 
continued next week 
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THE ZOO CENSUS 

OVER 4000 EXHIBITS 

The Oldest, the Youngest, and 
the Rarest Inhabitants 

PYTHONS VALUED AT ABOUT 
A POUND A FOOT 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The population of the Zoo consists of 
nearly 2000 birds, some goo mammals, 
and over 1200 reptiles ; and at the end 
of every year all these creatures have to 
be counted and valued. 

Taking this Zoo census is not much 
trouble in houses occupied by the larger 
mammals, but in .the Reptile House it is 
a trying business, for before the census 
papers can be filled in several cages have 
to be completely dismantled because small 
reptiles have a habit of concealing them¬ 
selves under stones and sand or among 
foliage, and all of them, liavc to be un¬ 
earthed from their hiding-placbs; while if 




Noel, the camel born on Christmas Pay. 


they happen to be Venomous the keepers 
have .to. work skilfully and quickly. 

In aviaries containing small birds the 
birds move about .so often' and so 
swiftly that-it is easy to make the 
mistake of counting the same bird twice 
or of leaving some out, ^... * 

The most valuable animals are the 
Indian rhinoceroses/ since the price of 
a full-grown specimen is ^2000. Mok 
and ’ Moina, the gorillas, arc together 
worth ^1200, while a good riding 
elephant costs from ^50o!to;^6oo. 

When it has just arrived in this 
country a giraffe 12'feet high costs £250, 
but after it has spent one winter here its 
price rises to £500, Tigers arc worth 
£75 to ^100, but lions can be bought 
for £20 or /30. \ “ ; 

With the exception of the grizzly, 
which usually costs about /50, any kind 
of bear is priced at ^30; but chimpanzees 
vary from ^30 to ^100, according to their 
size. King penguins cost £75 ‘apiece, but 
an ostrich is considered cheap if pur¬ 
chased, for ^50, and a cassowary is also 
worth £50 even in its youth. . 

The Centenarian Alligator 

A python from 6 feet to 12 feet in length 
is priced at the rate of about £1 per foob 
but over 20 feet the value of each foot 
rises enormously,.and so the Zoo's 28-foot 
python is worth /100. George, the 
centenarian alligator, is also worth ^100, 
as crocodiles and alligators are valued 
according to the number of years to their 
credit, and age is at a premium. Young 
specimens cost only £2 or ^3. 

The oldest established, animal in the 
Gardens is a brown bear, which has 
lived in the menagerie since 1912.; the 
youngest is the camel born on Christmas 
Day and called Noel. The oldest in 
years is a giant tortoise, believed to be 
about 150 years of age. > 

The rarest animal.is the takin, a goat- 
antelope, Jenny. It is the only one of 
its kind in captivity, for although there 
are plenty of takins in Tibet they are 
sacred animals, and no one is allowed to 
hunt or capture them. 


The Way Japan 
is GOING 
What It Means 

By a Political Correspondent 

Japan, having conquered Manchuria 
and made it the puppet State of Man- 
cliukuo, with a former Chinese Emperor 
on its throne, has now extended its 
boundary to the Great Wall of China. 

She is no longer a member of the 
League of Nations, but she will keep the 
late German islands mandated to her. 
She has given notice that she will build 
whatever navy.she deems needful. 

Japan is thus clearly determined to go 
her own way. She will no longer be 
bound by pact or agreement. In 
effect, she throws down her gauntlet to 
the world, declaring that she will do and 
take whatever seems good in her own 
eyes. What is the matter with Japan ? 
Ldt us try to understand. 

She is one of the several great frus¬ 
trated nations, doomed to live in a 
world denied to her. She has a great 
population possessing the elementary 
right to live, but her territory is poor, 

• She needs land/ materials, the oppor¬ 
tunity to expand. She feels thdt the 
world will never give her what she 
needs and that she must assert her right 
to live. Is this difficult to understand ? 

Understanding it,'let us meet all such 
cases. The world ought to support all 
its people, who all alike need food and 
good work and fair opportunity. If 
these things are denied, let us not 
complain of those who rebel. Japan is 
not the only complainants 

SEM IS NO MORE 
He Delighted Paris 

Paris has lost a familiar figure in Sem 
the caricaturist, who passed away last 
month. He began life behind the 
counter of a grocer’s shop. ‘ 

This was at Perigueux, a provincial 
town, where his father, M. Goursat, the 
grocer, wondered what to do with a boy 
who seemed ill-adapted to selling soap, 
sugar, and so on, to country people. 

The boy spent his time in sketching his 
father’s customers, so much to their 
delight that his fame spread throughout 
the neighbourhood/ and doubtless 
brought in custom. 

Finding himself stifled in the narrow 
life of Perigueux ho v went to Bordeaux, 
where he took up fencing as a hobby. 
Vigeant, a famous master with the 
foils, having come to Bordeaux to give 
an exhibition, the young Goursat had a 
bout with him and also showed him his 
sketches, • 

Vigeant, said,' “ You must come to 
Paris. You will certainly make your 
way there.” " As a fencer ? ” asked the 
youth; and the answer was, “No, as 
a caricaturist.” So Goursat blossomed 
out in Paris as* Sem in 1900 and had 
helped to keep Paris hkppy ever since. j 

An intimate friend of. his, Fernand 
Vandbrem, tells us that Sem often took 
months of secret effort over a portrait, 
making perhaps hundreds of sketches, 
altering and correcting until the final 
portrait was complete. 

We look upon a caricaturist as a 
lightning artist. This gives us a glimpse 
of the other side of the picture. 


AN IDEA UNKNOWN BEFORE 
THE WAR 

Trade by quota means the fixing of 
the quantity (not value) of trade for a 
certain country for a certain period. 

We have now the New Zealand meat 
quota for the first three months of 1935. 
From January to the end of April, New 
Zealand is allowed to send us only 
160,000 cwt of beef and veal, including 
20,000 cwt of chilled beef; 800,000 cwt 
of lamb and mutton ; and 75,000 cwt 
of pork. 

This limitation of quantity was quite 
unknown before the war. 


The Epney Elvers 

A Tiny Hamlet’s Curious 
Industry 

On the Severn, about seven miles 
from Gloucester, is a tiny hamlet which 
is known by name in many countries on 
the Continent. 

It is Epney, and its claim to fame is 
that here is an elver depot. Elvers are 
young eels, and they swarm in the 
Severn during March and April, having 
drifted with the Gulf Stream from the 
spawning-grounds in the Caribbean Sea 
near the West Indies. 

The story of the eel is well known ; 
how it makes its way overland from 
English pond and ditch until it reaches 
a river with an outlet to the sea. Then 
the long journey across the Atlantic 
begins and eventually the spawning- 
grounds are reached. 

Attracted By Light 

When the elvers are caught in the 
Severn they are nearly three years old 
and about two and a half inches long. 
Nets about three feet long and eighteen 
inches deep are pegged down at about 
three feet below the surface when the 
tide is ebbing, and a lantern is placed 
behind each net. 

The light attracts the elvers, and when 
a net is raised it may contain as many 
as 2500, weighing about two pounds. 

At the , Epney depot the live elvers 
are put into large tanks with water 
continually circulating. 

After two or three .days they are 
dispatched to purchasers, many being 
exported to Germany, Holland, Poland, 
and Sweden, some to stock rivers and 
other waters, and some, alas ! to end 
their careers in the cooking-pot, 

THE DUCHESS OF 
KENT’S CHURCH 
Greeks in London • 

Greeks ' living far from their dear 
country built this church in this sea-girt 
island dedicated to the Holy Wisdom of 
God . 

' This inscription in Greek is inscribed 
on a plaque on the front of the church 
in Moscow Road, Bays water, where the 
members of the Orthodox Greek Church 
meet Sunday by Sunday in large num¬ 
bers to attend the services to which they 
have been accustomed. They are very 
excited at the thought that the Duchess 
of Kent will be one of their number when 
she settles down to her life in London. 

This Greek church has a character of 
its own in architecture. It is Byzantine 
and cruciform. Judging frpm the out¬ 
side one would not think the interior 
would be so beautifully decorated. 
Many rich Greeks who have made their 
fortunes in England have given gener¬ 
ously to the decorations which make it so 
attractive and unique. The history of 
the Greek Church goes back to 1667, 
when, as a result of the tyranny of the 
Sultan of Turkey, the members fled to 
Austria, Italy, Russia, France, and 
England, Wherever they went they set 
up very important businesses. 

In England the first colony started by 
Greeks was in Soho, where they built a 
church which was completed in 1677. 
They, however, had to move to larger 
premises in 1712 and then to a still 
bigger church in Finsbury Circus in 
1837, By 1872 the Greeks had grown 
in number, influence, and in riches 
in England and so they decided to have 
something really impressive, and in 1872 
they erected this church, to which are 
attached an archbishop and a bishop. 

MORE OIL FROM COAL 

A new plant for producing oil from 
coal is likely to be put up on Tees-side 
near Seaton Carew shortly, capable of 
treating 500 tons of coal a day. 

There are large supplies of suitable 
coal nearby in the Durham mines. 
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AMERICA’S SLUMS 

Building Almost Stopped 

GREAT ROOSEVELT 
HOUSING SCHEME 

In America it is at length being 
realised that Housing is a Key Industry 
in the revival of trade. 

To build a house is to work in an 
industry which employs scores of other 
industries. British building, if inadequate, 
has been so greatly revived that it; is 
bigger than ever before, and it has done 
much to restore British prosperity 
since 1931. 

Now we have President Roosevelt 
making plans for a great American 
building campaign. We know from the 
American films, even if we do not know 
America, that the United States has a 
slum problem and an overcrowding 
problem. Mean apartment houses and 
poor wooden sha v cks house no small part 
of the 120 million American people. 

Fully 5,000,000 American: workers 
depend directly or indirectly on the 
building trades, and these - represent 
20,000,000 men, women, and children. 

American building has fallen to an 
incredibly low level, : * 


UGLY THINGS GO 

Campaigns against * iriodern ugliness 
do succeed sometimes; 1 - ’ 

Beauty-lovers of Kansas have finally 
brought about the removal of all busi¬ 
ness and political advertising signs on 
the highways of their State. 

Some few months ago we told how 
American horticultural societies and 
other scenery-lovers of America had 
banded together to plead for the removal 
of defacing advertisements along the. ■ 
highways, - and it is good news that at 
least one of the 48 American States has ■ 
had the sense to listen to this plea. 

Once the decision had been taken i 
the State Highway Department of > 
Kansas lost no time in sending its men 
out to remove every sort of advertising 4 
sign from the roadsides. ■ : - ^ 

Only the blackboards on which ' 
American farmers are accustomed toy 
advertise the produce they have for sale 
are to be allowed to remain. 


THE STORY OF NINE WORDS 

Not long ago the London headquarters 
of the Bible Society received some 
visitors; who were shown round the build¬ 
ing by a member of the staff. 

Among all the interesting objects they 
inspected they seemed to be most im- ‘ 
pressed with a notice explaining the 
Society’s sole aim : “ The circulation of 
the Scriptures without note or com¬ 
ment.” 

Soon afterwards one of the party 
visited the headquarters again, asked for 
the name of the guide who had previously 
shown them round, and handed him 
three cheques of ^50 from her father, 
sister, and herself. 

It was the direct outcome of the 
interest which these nine words had 
aroused. 

THE IRON ROAD 
Its Good and Bad Points 

We were talking the other day of the 
road that needs no mending, the stretch 
of iron road laid down at Accrington. 

We gather from an Accrington reader 
of the C.N. that this is not quite all 
that is claimed for it; for though it has 
stood up to the exceptional traffic at 
this spot better than any other kind of 
road, and though it is true there is no 
dust in dry weather or splashing in wet, 
it seems that it is a danger spot for 
skids, and even pedestrians sometimes 
find it hard to keep their footing on it, 
especially when they are wearing clogs. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
iron road can be made skid-proof while 
maintaining its valuable lasting power. - 
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MOON HIDES THE 
PLEIADES 

A CHARMING SPECTACLE 

Earth’s Shadow Passes Across 
the Face ot Her Satellite j 

NEXT WEEK’S ECLIPSE 

Dy the C.N. Astronomer ' it. % 

On Monday evening next the Moon 
will pass in front of the Pleiades star 
cluster, blotting out most of the stars 
under exceptionally favourable circum¬ 
stances for observation. 

The Moon will be gibbous and but 
"nine days old, so as she advances the 
dark unlit edge of her disc will cause the 
stars to vanish suddenly before the 
bright portion of the Moon reaches them. 

This adds considerably to the charm 
of the spectacle,. but to appreciate it 
field-glasses should be used, as the 
Moon’s radiance greatly dims the stars 
and will obliterate the fainter ones. The 
position of the Pleiades relative to the 



The Moon among the Pleiades 


approaching Moon is indicated in the 
accompanying picture, .the Moon follow¬ 
ing the line of the arrow. 

; The first star to disappear is,Electra 
at about 4,50, then Cclaeno at about 5.9, 
and Maia at 5.43, Celaeno and Maia 
vanishing near the top of the Moon. 
Merope disappears at about 5.45, 
Alcyone, the brightest, at 6.16, and 
Pleione at 7.30. Atlas, just .below 
Pleione, will pass close below the Moon* 
as observed from the southern half of 
England; but as seen from the northern 
counties and Scotland Atlas wiliVpass 
behind the southern tip of the MoorTT 
It will therefore be ’interesting for the 
observer to see whether this star appears 
to graze the Moon or not. As observed 
from Britain the other two Pleiades, 
Taygeta and Asteropc, piss a little way 
above the Moon. 

The reappearance of these stars will 
be'of little interest, as they emerge from 
behind the Moon's bright edge, the 
phenomena not being observable without 
a powerful telescope. 

We may gain some idea of the relative 
distance of the Moon compared with the 
Pleiades from the fact that whereas the 
light travels from the Moon to us in a 
little over one and one-third seconds , it 
takes about 325 years to travel from 
the Pleiades. 

The Penumbra! Duskiness 

In the early evening of Saturday, 
January 19, the Moon will be totally 
eclipsed by the Earth’s shadow. But as 
she does not rise until about 4.22 p.m., 

; and the eclipse proper terminates about 
5.40, only the latter half of the event 
will be observable from Britain. Never¬ 
theless the Moon will rise totally 
eclipsed, and she may be looked for to. 
the left of due east, with doubtful pros¬ 
pects of success in the twilight. Soon, 
however, the Earth's obscuring shadow 
^ will begin to pass off from the east side 
of the lunar disc, so with a darkening 
sky and the Moon higher above the 
horizon the growing sunlit arc will be 
readily seen. 

The last bit of shadow or umbra will 
pass off to the right at about 5.40, but a 
faint duskiness will be seen to linger 
over the western half of the Moon. This 
is the penumbra, the partial shadow 
which, were we on the. Moon, wc should 
see was produced by the Earth only 
partly obscuring the Sun’s-disc. -This 
penumbral duskiness gets fainter in the 
next hour, and finally passes off a few 
minutes before 7 o’clock. G. F. M. 
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THE NOISE NOBODY 
MINDS 

Our Own Voices 

TWO SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT 
ABOUT SOUND 

One noise nobody minds is the sound 
of his own voice. ■ 

This, like other noises, is one of which 
we talk a great deal and know less. 
For example, nobody knows what his 
own voice sounds like unless he hears it 
repeated by a gramophone. And nearly 
everybody, if Dr Kaye of the National 
Physical Laboratory is right, has an 
inflated idea of the power of his own voice. 

Even when we shout the .output is 
only equal to the thousandth of a watt, 
which every schoolboy will recognise as 
a very small force indeed. A Queen’s 
Hall orchestra in full blast with wind 
instruments and strings would just put 
out about enough energy to light an 
electric lamp. But if all the drivers of 
all the motors in Greater London 
sounded their horns together there 
would be enough energy in this appal¬ 
ling clamour to drive a motor-omnibus. 

The Human Element 

It is easy to see, therefore, from what 
Mr ,Hore-Belisha saves us in the stilly 
night when the result is calculated with 
.scientific, precision, .But science, even 
wfien doing its best, does not always 
take into account the human element. 
What most people dislike about motor- 
horns is the suddenness of their discord¬ 
ant shriek and the feeling that they 
are i sounded by someone . else; Some 
rhotorists really like the sound, like-the. 
Spanish driver who once told us that 
when he had paid 10,000 pesetas for a 
car he liked people to know it. 

Some scientific men have gone farther 
than Dr Kaye in their investigation of 
noises. They are divided into two 
schools—those who speak feelingly of 
the injury to the nervous organisation 
of their fellow-men by noises like that 
of the street drill in the daytime or the 
.barking dog at night; and those who 
say too much fuss is made about noise, 
which does hot inflict much injury on 
us after all. 

Noise and Efficiency 

The second school is of those who 
have examined the question in the 
serenity of their laboratories; Here 
they have introduced distracting noises 
ancl tried to measure their effect in .im¬ 
pairing the efficiency of students at 
work. But we cannot help noting that 
a student who knows what is coming is 
less likely to be distracted than one 
who does not, 

Some of us who work in'Fleet Street 
or thereabouts can go calmly on even 
when a typewriter is clicking its merriest 
at our side, but are utterly confounded 
when a schoolboy's bugle band from 
over the way begins its practice. 

GOLDEN HEALTH AT THE 
ROYAL WATERLOO 

Gold as a cure for rheumatism has 
been tried out with surprising success at 
the Royal Waterloo Hospital in London. 

One of the specialist physicians, in a 
report to the hospital committee, states 
that many patients who were completely 
crippled are now walking about without 
any disability. 

The treatment, which was practically 
unknown in this country before last 
year, consists in giving a patient small 
injections of gold at intervals of five 
days. The gold is introduced in solution. 

Although the Royal Waterloo Hospital 
receives more rheumatic children than 
any other institution in the country 
gold has not - been used in their case. 
At The same time the large number of 
rheumatic women patients who come 
from all parts of the * Thames Valley 
and Home Counties has allowed the new 
method to be fully investigated. 


HE MADE THE 
B.B.C. POSSIBLE 

PROFESSOR FLEMING 

The Hardworking Pioneer 
of the Wireless Valve 

PERSEVERANCE WORTH WHILE 

Memories of a Scientific Life. By Sir 
A mbrose Fleming. Morgan and Scott. 3s 6d. 

Sir Ambrose Fleming must have been 
an ideal science master, for in all his 
lectures he made a point of using short, 
simple words. He encouraged the boys 
to make experiments so that they could 
understand the how and why of things. 

This gift of expressing himself clearly 
makes his life-story one of the most 
interesting wc have read for many a. 
day, for he describes many of ' his 
experiments and inventions/ and tells 
us from the inside the story of pioneer 
work in electric lighting, the telephone, 
ancl wireless. 

An Epoch-Making Discovery 

It was in 1904 that Professor Fleming 
made an epoch-making discovery which 
has given us broadcasting and the 
beam system. It was almost by accident 
that he found out how to make a ther¬ 
mionic valve. 

The quiet, ■ hardworking professor 
received little credit or appreciation 
for his. invention, though it brought 
new interests and pleasures into millions 
of homes. The thermionic valve was 
immediately adopted by scientists, but 
he was obliged, because of some former 
agreements, to transfer the patents to 
the Marconi Company, which paid him 
a yearly fee. 

From the profits accruing from the 
millions of valves that were sold he 
never received a penny. , He must have 
been often discouraged, for the manu¬ 
facturers gave the valves the names of 
other people. In his foreword to this 
book Sir Oliver Lodge alludes to the 
valve which " in somewhat improved 
form has rendered possible all the broad¬ 
casting of speech and music by con¬ 
tinuous waves which now goes on all 
over the world." 

Wireless Across the Atlantic 

It was largely through Sir Ambrose 
Fleming’s help that the first wireless 
message was sent across the Atlantic. 
As scientific engineering adviser to the 
Marconi Company he planned the first 
building'at Poldhu in Cornwall and de¬ 
signed a specially large condenser and 
a key for controlling the Morse signals. 

After great difficulties had been over¬ 
come most of the masts were blown 
down in a gale. Marconi put everything 
in order again, designed new' aerial 
wires, and sailed for Newfoundland. 
Although the signals were sent over. 
Sir Ambrose had The first news that 
they had been received when he opened 
a newspaper four days later, on Decem¬ 
ber 16, 1901. There was worldwide 
excitement over this marvellous feat, 
yet no mention of his name was made 
m the papers. 

Perseverance Wins 

But in spite of all discouragement 
Sir Ambrose went on working and 
inventing as enthusiastically as ever. 

He was Professor of Electrical En¬ 
gineering for more than 40 years at 
University College, London, and in the 
end he was given due recognition. 

Looking back on his life, lie declares 
that scientific research and invention are 
largely a matter of perseverance ; ** we 
have to fry the ninety-nine things that 
do. not succeed before we find the one 
that does/* 

That is a true saying, and . we must 
feel, after reading this book, that all 
the ninety-nines have been abundantly 
worth while in the case of Dr Fleming. 
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A now way to treat Coughs 
and Colds. Nothing to swallow, 
you “just rub it on*.’ 

P ERHAPS your Mother 
knows already; thousands 
in England do; but, if 
not, here is something that 
she will be glad to learn from 
you, and you will be glad to 
teach her, because it will 
save you from nasty medicine when you 
next catch cold. 

The better plan, doctors now say, is to 
rub Vick brand Vapour-Rub on your chest 
and throat at bedtime, covering it with 
warm flannel. The warmth releases 
“ Vick’s ” healing vapours (menthol, 
camphor?:;;.turpentine, ■ eucalyptus, etc.),, 
whiclV at once make your breathing easier. 

: At t?ie same 'time " Vick " acts through * 
the skin like a poultice and so helps thc i 
vapours ,tp relieve the tightness of the chest.; 

This twofold action usually breaks up a i 
cold -by morning. It is equally good and ; 
safe for, young and old. It cannot upset the j 
stomach.-'^ \*r' 

At all. chemists—trial size 1/3, double ; 
size 2/r. V/• // . / v - 


j 


Vapour-Rub 


P.S. Try it for bruises, tool 



THRILLS 
FOR 
TEA TIME 


i ust imagine 
laving eight* 
een of the love¬ 
liest biscuits 
to choose from 
at tea time! 
Ask mummy to 
buy you some. 


Emblem 
yy Assorted 


PER HAU* 
POUND 


Biscuits ©’» 


Made only by 



of CARLISLE 
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Art in Industry—The Winter Exhibition at The Royal Academy 



An eloctrlo lamp Dick Turpin on a railway poster A decorative rabbit 



An electric fan A petrol poster of Whlpanade Coffee-pot and cream Jug 



* Fountain design In a carpet Class lemonade Jug and tumblers A display of fabrics 


Art in Industry is the subject of the winter exhibition which Is now open in the galleries of the Royal Academy at Burlington House. A few of the wide range of articles on view are shown on 
• this page. British industry should derive much benefit from the exhibition, which emphasises once again the excellent idea that useful things need not be ugly. 
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THEY NEITHER HEAR 
NOR SPEAK 

A SILENT LITTLE WORLD 

; ; Carrying on an Oasis of 
Comfort in the Slums 

A WORD FOR 350 SAD CASES 

• The little Church-Institute of St 
Bariiabas in Evelyn Street, Deptford, 
is a place of absorbing interest which 
deserves much more serious attention 
than it has had hitherto. 

It is building up the lives and char¬ 
acters of iooo deaf-and-dumb folk, some 
of whom are blind also. Its mission is 
to enable these unfortunate folk to-face 
the difficult problems of modern life as 
self-supporting, worthy citizens;.. ' 

To be deaf, with its agonies, is to live 
just half a life. It is to be forced down 
or simply ignored. It is to be denied 
God's greatest gifts. It is to be a big, 
unsophisticated child. ///;•• - 

Ho Pleasure in Films 

The deaf have no social intercourse; 
no sound of music or voices, no pleasure 
now in'the film since it became a talkie. 
Wireless-means nothing to them.; 

Thus it is that tlieir chaplain, Rev F. 
Robinson, must be muchniorp than the 
minister we are acquainted with in our 
world'of hearing, speech, and sight. : ; 

He has to travel many miles evefy day 
and do. nmiiy things", for these people/ 
He is their friend, guide,'and philosopher. 
No matter what they; want, they come to 
him—-interpreting at liipspitals, at labour 
exchanges, public assistance committees, 
police, courts, and in all cases of, diffi¬ 
culty. He lifts them up out of the depres¬ 
sion of a living death. ( 1 

His problem of dealing with theth is 
one of considerable magnitude. . 

Without - such ; chaplains the ■ deaf 
would be in continual ■ difficulty* and 
deprivation! , Deafness is crushing in its 
isolation. .These people must be made 
courageous souls. They are cut off hope- 
les^dy;: flilcrminably. : ; ' * 

learning is seriously retarded ; 
it is r extremcly ' difficult for 'them to 
acquire command of speecli, They com¬ 
municate on their fingers or by means of 
gestures, Very few of . us could under-< 
stand them even if /we. were familiar 
with their language. One must;bc anuch 
of a psychologist to get into tlieir mind 
and imagination. There are. many* types 
to deal with, and a variety ofmCntalities^ 

The Key To Companionship 

Proof of tlie usefulness of the Deptford" 
Church-Institute lies in the fact that 350 
of the. : I poo, deaf-> and dumb, scattered 
over ' South-East London avail them- , 
selves; of / its! multiple blessings ” every 
week, jt is tlieirvliomp f It is the key,,to 
companionship *jt : ia ; inspiration, help, 
and confidence; it is new energy and hope. 

Yet we hear that this work may have 
to be curtailed extensively because of a' 
£6000 deficit, and we hope there will be 
a sniairband of C.N/Yeadefs who will be 
able to start the New "tear':with a plan 
for giving a little regular help to this' 
church struggling tc> bring Happiness 
into the lives of *350 sad people.'-//.,, • - ; 

INTELLECT IS NOT ENOUGH 

Dy a Chinese General 

We .wouldlike our,readers to ponder over the. 
words which General Chiang Kai-Shek, the 
head of the Chinese Government at Nanking; 
spoke to,‘the"girl students,of Ginling College-. 
This is-what-the General said. 

With 1 all- your scientific training you 
are going out to serve ; but remember' 
you cannot render any real contribution 
to society or humanity unless yOu serve 
in the spirit of Christianity, the spirit of 
sacrifice. • \ 

This graduating class is going out into 
the world for which it has a respon¬ 
sibility. Will the intellect alone serve to 
better, our country, environments’ anil 
the world ? No, the ‘intellect is not 
enough ; it must be assisted 1 by the 
spirit of Christ. 
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FAMILY OF CLOWNS 

THE LUPINOS , 

No Audience For a Brave 
Jester in the War 

300 YEARS OF LAUGHTER 

? If the people who live in grand old - 
houses with grand old crests' on their 
silver think .that only such families , are 
proud of their traditions they are wrong. 

In Queen- Elizabeth’s reign there* 
landed in England a poor Italian called 
Lupino. He .earned his baby son 
strapped on to his back. By turning 
somersaults, "malting 7 faces, - and such ! 
tricks he hoped to gain a living., . , 

English people laughed at the Italian 
clown, and he earned enough to feed 
himself and his son, but'never enough 
to become rich. 

Ever since that day the* Lupinos 
have, been clowning . in , England, and 
nearly all of them have been very 
poor,. Yet they have/ stuck' to their 
trade, and been as proud of it as “the 
greater families who have//stuck; to 
soldiering since , the days of .Agincofirt, 
and the others who, have followed the 
sea out of loyalty to! the memory of an 
ancestor serving imJerBlake. 

The Family History 

Stanley Lupino, : who was once so 
poor that he dared not take off ^ his 
overcoat because of . the rags beneath 
and is now a successful comedian, has 
written the family history in- a. book 
called From the Stocks to the Stars. * 
Perhaps the bravest story He has^ to 
tell is about his brother .Mark, who was 
a popular jester before the war.'. ! 

He enlisted. .One;day lie was riding 
a motor-bicycle when .a shell exploded 
so near that the machine was blown 
from* under him. ’ * ’ * . ’** ' J 

All he said as lie picked himself up 
was, ” And no audience to clap me!” 

I This plucky clown was gassed. The 
gas did not kill Tiifil, but it took atvay 
his voice, and ruined him; ■ 

. His brother tells; how painful it was 
to hear him vainly struggling.TQ make 
himself heard. ; His. jests .only reached 
the first rows of the stalls... \ s 

, ' A Fine Tradition ^ 

‘•'vGradually agents and managers' 
dropped him,” says, his brother,..” and. 
he tramped the offices looking for work. 

, ” At last he looked in one office.where- 
they^had, been paying hijn a big salary 
as a star. ; Huskily he asked/for a 
job, and back came the' old reply, 

* We’re full up-!-';.. ... 

; “ Mark’s sense of humo.utv£an\e up 
and he croaked out, * Don’t you want a 
tenor for the* Queen's Hail ?i,” ...■■’£// 

1 He died at 42, brave to ithe end. / 

It is not a very grand boast to say, 
” My family have made people laugh for 
more than .three hundred years,” but 
it is a fine tradition to laugh at mis-’ 
fortune and make a joke of trouble.' 
The Lupinos are fight tqbb.proud^of it/ 

THE HOMING HARE?/ 
A Story Too Late For Covvper, 

; We often hear of;dogs;.and.'cats.who^ 
have gQite. hack .to t heir. •oldlioines/ 
although it meant travelling a,Jong dis¬ 
tance, but all records have been beaten 
by a little hare Who was shot at Babol- 
riapuszta, in south Hungary-,* the other 
day. This hare, was sent with othf?r live 
game from Hungary to Germany in 1931,. 

; But this one was homesick,. and lie 
crossed three countries on his way home. 
Last year the Danube was frozen, and 
he was able to reach his native land, 
only to be Shot/,./ / - ■ ../:•• ' ,! : . - 

■ < A brass, label in. his ear/.saying that 
he was released • near /Ber 1 in in 193 j r 
bore witness to the marvellous journey’ 

; How Cowper, the . lover of hares; 
would have loved the* story, and what 
a poem he would have made of it! 


OTHER WORLDS 
, LIKE OURS? 

THE MYSTERY OF 
THE UNIVERSE ; 

Have We Companions on Our 
Flight Through Space and Time ? 

THE UNANSWERABLE QUESTION 

> When astronomers, disagree, what is 
the plain man to think ? 

The answer is that when they are 
asking whether, There is * life in other 
worlds, or .. whether there are other 
worlds like our own, he may think what 
he will, remembering always .that there 
are some things in th£ unseen universe 
which the most learned of astronomers 
cannot know. 

The, question about life in other worlds 
has been often put and has had more 
than one answer. A case was made out 
by Mr Percival Lowell for the existence 
of a race of intelligent beings on Mars wlio, 
though ^welling in a climate far different 
frbm ours/.mjght have arrived at a higher 
civilisation than the men of this, world. 

Alternative Forms of Life ? 

, ; On other planets of the solar system 
life as we* know it could not survive 
the tremendous heat , or the desperate 
cold of the .surroundings. On this 
astronomers are agreed ; but some have 
suggested as an alternative that there 
might be forms of life, unlike ours, which 
could be maintained outside the very 
narrow limits of some 400 degrees 
Fahrenheit, which;are the conditions of 
life here. ' .. :•. “. !. [ . 

: That is one way of- looking fat the 
unanswerable question/ It sfirveys only 
as possible residences the planets which 
we can examine in bur telescopes. All the 
stars shining in the heavens are suns 
often pf almost incredible heat; some¬ 
times'clou ble, sometimes pulsating with 
undiscoverable energy, but all so far 
distant that we can never tell whether 
this one or that among them has planets 
like our Sun. 

Beliefs of Astronomers 

Sir James Jeans has maintained thqt 
a solar system of sun and planets' like 
our own is an extremely rare occurrence 
among the stars. The belief arises from 
the theory that the planetsrwenc Separated 
from the sun by the : accident of the 
passage close to it of anothpr^n or dark 
body. This may or may' not be the 
explanation of the origin of our world. . 

' ; Sul there are other astronomers hold¬ 
ing-different views. One of * them;" who 
'works at "Mount Wilson/Observatory in 
California^asserts that planetary systemS- 
are not ■•such incredibly rare accidents 
as Sir James would have us believe, but 
that/they may occur quite frequently. 

: Jn oui/own bright particular Universe, 
ThFMilky\Vay, a hundred million stars* 
can be counted by the great telescopes, 
and.in that vast number it*does not/seem 
incredibld that there may be 'some, 
possibly many, which are surrounded by 
planetary sustenis 'like* purs.. The .num¬ 
ber of ;stars does not epd with these 
millions/ /Outside our galaxy arc spiral 
nebulae numbering hundreds,,and. every 
new power of the telescope ;adds to their 
huiubers, so that when astronomy turns 
the new 200-incli telescope to'the skjes 
it may count them by thousands. Every 
one of those nebulae'is a galaxy' like 
our own of millions of stars. 

: /The Law of Probability ; 

; If there is safety in numbers there is 
no safety'in prophecy; But these vast 
numbers make : it* reasonable to vsup- 
posc that by .all the law of probability 
there must be* some star with a planet 
attached to it * where 'the 'conditions are 
so Tike those of our little globe that life 
could exist'on 

/; If life could exist on it tlien thought 
must arise therd also,, and .if there 
should be thought, and mind we may 
imagine that on that unknown planet 
there are beings sharing life with us on 
our flight through Space and Time. 



« ' 




To make sure your child grows 
strong and sturdy, there is nothing 
like a cupful of Benger’s Food 
morning and night* And if your 
child is weakly or backward, your 
Doctor will advise Benger’s Food. 
Each year it transforms thousands 



//of - weakly . children 
into vigorous boys 
and girls. Read about 
itinthe BengerBooklet, 
post free from Benger’s 
Food, Ltd.,OttcrWorks, 
Manchester. .... 
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SHARR’SdJOpFiE 

; We 1 jke best of all.„ r 


Mas?le Elisaliefh | 
a ^;REAL Sarditfie^ 

DELICIOUS, SUSTAINING, HIGH FOOD VALUE " 

LIKED EVERYWHERE and SY EVERYBODY 

LARGEST SALE IN TIIE WORLD Sana 

Husky 1 

Quickly and, 
pleasantly 
relieved with. 

DELIGHTFuTtO THE TASTE 
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THE RED LIGHT 


. CHAPTER 49 
Spider and Fly 

Dut this wasn't good enough. To be rushed 
u over here for miles and miles with 
the blinds drawn and then packed off to bed 
like a child by a chit of a reception clerk 
wasn't good enough. Harbour considered. 
He swung round on his heel; but the lame 
man had gone, having slipped away while 
the girl engaged his attention. He glared 
round the empty lounge with, its shabby 
basket chairs and an ash tray of cigarette 
ends upon a round table. Then back he 
swung to the glass office; the girl had gone 
also, she had vanished through the little 
door at its back. He thumped upon the 
counter. Nobody answered! Even the hall 
porter had disappeared from his post. 

".We seem to have, the place to our¬ 
selves," Harbour growled at the page-boy, 
who stood waiting demurely at the foot of 
the stairs." He reflected a moment. " Skip 
up to my room," he commanded, " and 
bring me down the letter you’ll find on the 
dressing-table." 

The boy was off and back again in a 
moment. Harbour thanked him and 
crammed the letter into his pocket. 

" You needn’t wait," he said to the boy. 
The boy vanished. 

Harbour strolled down a passage, and 
found himself in a- dining-room, where a 
sleepy waiter was clearing the tables. 

" Easy on ! " exclaimed Harbour. " I want 
something to eat." : 

The man stared. " It’s gone ten," lie 
replied. " And we’re early folk here." 

"I can’t help that. . I’m hungry,’* 
Harbour said savagely. " I; am staying 
here. You are bound to give me some 
supper." He didn't know how true that 
might be, but it sounded all right. And 
while the sleepy waiter drew a crushed 
napkin from one of his tail-pockets Harbour 
rapped at him, " Have you got many 
visitors here ? " 

" Nay, very few," the man mumbled. 
" What will you take, sir ? " 

".That depends on what you've got," said 
Harbour.. " How many visitors ? Have you 
got a Mr Trumari here, or Mr. Popplestone ? " 
He was letting loose with the first names 
that-came* to his lips, in the hope that the 
waiter would mention some names in return. 

" Or do you know if Mr Crittall is here ? " 

" No," said the waiter shortly. " Cold 
beef or cold mutton, sir ? 

\ Oh; anything I," roared Harbour. " So 
long as there’s-plenty." . . 

The' \vai ter -' showed him a 1 table and 
shambled !. away.. SoHarbour sat down. 
And then he opened his letter, v, : ■ / 

Jit had.not come" by post. . It liad, been, 
written in the' hotel, and in 'printed 
characters like' those of the former letter : 
Sleep well,. Mr Clever .:7 Take . your breakfast 
at t/ie fable in the coffee-room to which , the 
he'ad~w'aiter will conduct you. . I shall coine to 
you there. -Keep ’yotir courage up. \ 7 

. 1 - The ' waiter had returned with a plate of 
cold beef.;' " By tlie way,". Harbour ask'cd 
him quietly;". are’you the head-waiter ? " . 

••." I may be," came the slow' answer. 
ft Why do you. ask ? " 

\ A fly was dozing on the wall by the table. 
The man flicked at it with his napkin,' then 
looked hard at Harbour. - " Have you ever 
considered t sir,",. he muttered, " ..what. silly 
tilings flies, are ? There’s ’not’ very many of 
them that keep v their eyes' skinned, \sifV 
they J mostly; walk'] into; the spider’s, web 
every , time. J ;Thc fly and the . spider, sir.. 
Tlib spider hnd'Tly—I beg !your pardon,; 
were you asking .a question ? " f s.; > / 

[ " No, 1 wasn't, confound you cried 
Harbour. ; /* ^’;•* 

; The waiter’s napkin had crushed the fly 
right;enough. * '^ •' 

1 All the lights but one were out in the 
lounge whenTIarbour passed through again, 
but be climbed upstairs to arrive'at the top 
on a landing sufficiently illuminated to. 
reveal a passage with a number of doors 
either side. Down he went, examining 
every'door till he came to one from which 
Number 13'stared back- at him.’ - . 

. "-They* say that .thirteen is an unlucky 
number," he grunted, as he slipped,inside, 
and his fingers felt for the electric switch. 

Then he stood stock-still, listening, with 
the suddenest. throb of, fear. Supposing' 
that the. letter had been only a ruse, and 
that Something awful was waiting for him 
in here, that Somebody was hiding here 
ready to spring on him ? He drew a deep 
breath and, setting his teeth, found the switch 
and instantly the room was flooded with light. 

There were curtains across the, window! 
He marched to these curtains and swiftly 
drew them apart. There was nobody behind 
them. He marched to the bed and peered 
under it. No one was there. 
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A Mystery Story 
By John Mowbray 

" Well, it seems all right," he remarked, 
as he threw up the window-sash to give 
himself a little fresh air in the night; then 
returning to the bed perceived night clothes 
laid out, and a brush and comb on the 
dressing-table. 

He locked his door and undressed very 
slowly and thoughtfully. What a long 
way he seemed to have been travelling 
since that morning last term when he had 
determined to get to the bottom of this 
mystery ! He had made mistakes, followed 
false scents, had committed some blunders, 
like pinning his suspicion, for instance, to 
Gastalin; but he’d reached his target at 
last by plugging along. And the more he 
looked at it the less he was liking it. 

For he couldn’t pretend that ho liked the 
look of things here; the manner in which 
the reception clerk’s eyes had considered 
him : her queer disappearance the moment 
his back was turned : the waiter’s furtive 
reminder of spiders and flies. 

" Well, you’re the fly, Harbour," he 
uttered, " and this is the web.' And you’ll see 
the spider at breakfast-time in the morning." 

“ I wonder," he said next, " if flies have 
ever smashed spiders ? " 

And, trying to draw such encouragement 
from this as he could, he promptly switched 
oft* the light and got into bed. 

CHAPTER 50 

Face to Face 

TLJ arbour's heart had never beaten, so 
** fast in his life as it was beating when 
he came down to breakfast next morning 
and was conducted by liis friend of the night 
before to a table in a low window at the far 
end of the room. He had the room to himself. 

Remarking that he trusted he’d enjoyed 
a good night the waiter inquired promptly, 

" Tea, sir ? Or coffee, sir ? " 

" Oh, anything 1 " answered Harbour. 
What did lie care ? He wouldn’t notice the 
difference whatever they brought. " And 
porridge, sir ? With kidney and bacon to 
follow ? " The shambling fellow seemed 
actually brisk and. obliging this morning. 
Harbour said; " Do spiders fatten flies for 
their webs ? " 

" Why, np, sir," smiled the waiter 
" Ah ! Here comes your gentleman." 


A very young man was .making his way 
up the room. 

He was wearing white trousers and shoes 
and a double-breasted blue jacket, and was 
plucking a yachting-cap off a light, curly 
head. He advanced to the table and stood 
quietly looking at Harbour; and Harbour 
found himself looking back into a merry 
face, sprinkled with freckles, and a pair 
of irresponsible, dancing blue eyes. They 
were mischievous eyes with a glint of the 
dare-devil in them. 

Then the clutch of amazement which 
Harbour made at the cloth very nearly sent 
everything down to the floor with a crash. 

Tossing his cap like a skimming quoit to 
the waiter, who caught it with the careless 
ease of long practice, the young man drew 
out a chair, sat down to the table, unfolded 
a napkift, and restored his attention to 
Harbour. " Morning, Harbour, my man," 
he said cheerfully. " I see you remember me." 

But Harbour was too thunderstruck to 
make any reply. 

The waiter had trotted away, but 
returned in a bustle to set a plate of 
porridge before each. Then, glancing in 
most fatherly fashion at Harbour, he 
whispered in his ear, as he passed round the 
table, " There’s some spiders, sir, what 
turns out a bit of all right 1 " Next, to 
Harbour’s companion, " Bacon and eggs, 
sir, to follow ? Or sole ? " 

^" Simmons," said the young man in a 
business-like tone, " you can bring us the 
best spot of breakfast this show can put up. 
And you can leave it in a warming dish 
on that side table. And then, Simmons, my 
excellent bean, you can make yourself scarce 
and not show up again until I ring for you." 

" Precisely, sir, pre-cisely, sir," the waiter 
replied. " And if any other gentlemen, sir, 
want their breakfast I take it you’d wish 
me to serve them in another room ? " 

"You never spoke a truer word, Sim¬ 
mons, my beauty spot." ' 

" Very good, sir," answered the. waiter, 
winking at Harbour. " Very, very good, 
sir l " And off he went, almost; prancing; 
being followed by a grin from Harbour’s 
companion and the comment that Simmons 
was " one of the best." 

Harbour assented dumbly, with Ills world 
reeling, his mind reeling; could he be on his 
head or his heels ?’ . 

" Well, now," said the other, when they 
had the room all to themselves except for 


JACKO TAKES A PLUNGE 


J ACKO’s mother said he might invite 
his friend Chimp to spend the day 
with him.;,;r . ■ ’ ; 7 j 

The visitor had not been there long 
before Mrs Jacko decided that half a 
day would have been more than long 


only, wish‘I could find them a job, 

It was Jacko who settled matters 
by rusKing into the kitchen. "I say, 
Mater," he, cried. “ Can we wash the 


Mater’s bedroom window," he ordered, 
" and I’ll stand on a. stool and swish 
with this long broom." 

- Chimp nodded, and soon appeared at 
an upstairs window holding Mrs Jacko *s 
largest jug.' Then he poured out the 
water while Jacko vigorously shot his 
broom up and down. • ;; ■ • 

; " There goes the first lot,"- Chimp 
called out. '7 ; ; . '; '"~ "■ * ■'" y ■; ’*.. 
y Then he filled the jug again and slowly 
lifted it to thVWindow-ledge.' / 
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With a wild shriek In he shot 


greenhouse.; roof ?. . It looks as if it 
needs it.”!. • . , ; •7 . : ‘ ; 7 _ 

; Mother Jacko readily agreed. " Any¬ 
thing for a quiet life," she thought. 

. Tlie boys got busy. But they soon 
found that the job was not nearty so easy 
as it looked. 

"Can’t get at. tlie thing properly," 
grunted Chimp. " That’s the nuisance 
of it." , > 

Presently Jackb had an idea< *■ : ' ; 

"Here’s your, bright lad, as usual," 
he grinned, tapping his chest. " Now 
then, 1 yoii pour the water through 


■ 1m- 


, “ Hurry .lip ! ‘> shouted Jacko 
patiently. <f I want lots more 1 " 

He got it! In his haste, Chimp 
accidentally lurched forward. Before he 
could stop it the jug toppled over ! 

Splash! A rush of icy water came 
plump in J acko V face. It gave him' 
such a shock that he swayed and lost 
his balance. With a wild shriek he shot 
into a rainwater tub near by ! 

Ugh! Jacko’s plunge was a cold 
one ! And his next was just as hot-—for 
Mother Jacko plunged him straight 
away into a mustard bath I 


the fragrant dishes smoking on the side- 
table. " Now I hope I didn’t rattle you 
overmuch yesterday. But you’d showed 
such jolly good pluck in tracking me down 
that I knew your mettle was equal to a last 
jolting. So I told Pierre and his chauffeur, 
who arc actually very good fellows, to bring 
you along rather grimly, if they could 
manage it; and I told the people at this 
hotel, who are capital friends of mine, to 
receive you with no end of old mystery. 
According to Simmons," he laughed, 

" they played up quite well. Miss Perkins 
can never get her bills right, but she’s rather 
a nib at play-acting; hence those dimmed 
lights and the vanishings, and all the rest 
of it. Harbour." 

Harbour would not commit himself yet. 
He was not going to own that his journey 
had not alarmed.him, and whatever relief, 
he thought, his face might reveal now, thefc 
was a long account to be squared before 
he relented. So he answered stiffly, 

" What about the school yesterday ? " 
‘‘You needn’t worry," said his com¬ 
panion, who was still laughing. "I wired 
them last evening that you were all right. 
But not from here," he added, " for we 
don’t want to be disturbed yet." 

" Did you put your name to the wire ? " 
Harbour demanded. 

"Of course I didn't," the other replied, 
his eyes twinkling. " There’s time enough 
for that tomorrow, old man. Today I’m 
going to give you a jolly good , time. 
Tomorrow Pierre's car will buzz you and me 
back to Bodlands." 

" You’re not afraid !" exclaimed Harbour. 

" Indeed I am. Harbour. I’m funking 
it like billy-ho ! " The young man looked 
more than ever like a big boy. " But there 
you arc I I've got to face the music." 

" You won’t like it," said Harbour, 
thinking of Mr John Gravesend. 

" Well, one thing has led to another. I 
started j ust for a rag, without any intention 
of carrying on after Crittall. Which 
reminds me," the young man continued, 
chuckling deliciously. " How is our poor 
young Crittall ? How is that sly dog ? 
How's his memory behaving ? ’’ 

7 "It has gone," growled Harbour. 

- " Je-hoshaphat! " The young man 
leaped up in his chair and laughed until the 
tears ran down from liis eyes. " Do you 
seriously mean to tell me. Harbour," he 
gurgled, " that Crittall has managed to keep ‘ 
up that stunt all the time ? I said to him, 
Look here, you're a nut , at French, 
Crittall, so I’ll sail you over to France and 
give you a couple of days there to polish 
your parlez-vous. How's that ? I asked 
him. He was thoroughly game for the spree, 
but then his face fell and he whined that it 
couldn’t be done because he’d get into'such 
a row when he returned. He thought that 
dished him. I said, Crittall, my lad, . 
don’t you worry ! All you've , got to do 
when you get back is to sham you’ve clean 
forgotten where you've been or what you’ve 
been .doing. - ■-: • x • . 7. ' V-:,;. •7 
" You should have seen how the sly little 
beggar’s eyes sparkled at that, Harbour. 
Golly! lie cried,' . people do ; lose their 
memories quite often ; you’re always' read¬ 
ing in the papers about it. I’ll have a shot/ • 
When they question me I'll babble away 
,about primroses. ] I said, Crittall, my baked 
bean, you ought to be on the stage. Then * 
I sailed him across to Dieppe, where he 
piped the lirigo like a native." > . 7 
* So Crittall’s loss of memory was all a 
pretence I .The revelation stunned Harbour. 

," Though I ought to have known,!' his Com¬ 
panion added reflectively; . as;he . helped 
himself to more’ bacon and eggs, " that 
'Crittall was keeping it up still, for otherwise 
I'd haye had;the Head on my tracks! Well, 
well, well 1' Cr it tail's waiting for me to let 
him out, I suppose." • . "7 L 

: But the doctor——". Harbour began, 
recovering his . voice! ' ^'7* - ' 

" Oh, doctors arc easy prey to the lost 
memory trick.' They can’t see inside a 
man’s brain unless they trepan; him, and 
even then they can’t take a squint at his 
thoughts. It all depends on the maih, how 
lie" plays his part, Harbour."- ; ' 

" And Dunstable ? ’’ • - * ■! • . 

“ The same dodge,’7 chanted this sur- 
prising young man..- " I had a bad. score to 
settle with Dunstable, and I settled it," he 
continued, speaking more seriously, but , 
without vindictiveness. 7 An impish light 7 
gleamed in his eyes. " Do you know wbat I 
did, Harbour ? I knew that Dunstable was 
a rotten sailor, so I took him Out t6 sea and 
made him thoroughly seasick. He looked 
greener/than a lizard before I’d done with 
him. Yes, I settled accounts with Dun¬ 
stable good and strong." 

" And he pretended—" . . > 7 ■ : ■ 

: " He was in a terrible state, Harbour. 
Jephthah'sqob is catching rats. He caught 
that rat for me ! n . • ' 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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IT’S 

FREE ! 

TO ALL STAMP 

ENTHUSIASTS FROM 
STANLEY GIBBONS, LTD. 

By Appointment to II.M. the King 

Dept. 107, 331, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.4. 


NEW ISSUE Packet FREE 

Ask to see my approvals. Send IJd, postage and receive 
FREE—Pictorial Gaboon, Andorra and Iceland 
(large stamps), Bet of newly Issued Canada (including 
Ottawa), u.S-A. bl-centenary of Washington, Union 
of S. Africa set, inoluding re-issue of 2d. pictorial. 
Straits & Malay (new colours), Ruanda-Uruncu 
Turkey (now issues), eto. 50 stamps in all. Senders 
of stamp collectors* addresses receive an. extra sot. 
flew 72-pago list, price Id. — H. C. WATKINS 
IC.N. Dept). Granville Road, BARNET- 


GRAND “SAAR” PUT. FREE 

With the Saar voting now taking placo this offer j 
is of topical interest. It includes fine set of Saar 
pictorial stamps, also Sclilesvig (plebiscite), 
EPIRUS, China (Sun Yat Sen), interesting OceanioM 
British Colonials, Victoria, N.S.W., Queensland, 
over 60 different stamps, sets, etc., large Orange 
Airmail, Kenya Colony, Bohemia, Brazil, Spanish 
Republic (2nd issue), Interesting Map stamp. 
F.M.8. green Australia. Finally, Zoological set oi 
Tiger stamps and scarco KEDAH (Wheatsheaf). 
Just send 2d. postage requesting approvals. You 
_ undoubtedly get the best, gifts and stamps from I 
Lisburn & Townsend Ltd. (C.N.), Liverpool, 


WHY NOT GIVE A 

JUMOR 
BOOK CLUB 
Membership 

AS A 

NEW YEAR GIFT? 

It is a splendid lasting present. 

. 30/-for the half-year, 

£3 for the year, 

■ . , ‘ * 

JOIN NOW FOR 1935 

or send for further particulars to* 

The Secretary, 

The Junior Book Club Ltd* 

(Dept, C.N. 35), 15, Lower Grosvenor 
Place, London, S.W.l; 





PATTERN 

for this lovely 

FROCK 


Every girl will want this 
" BESTWAY " Book, for it gives 
all the favourite styles in frocks, 
coats, suits and bed-room wear 
for the growing schoolgirl, and 
shows you how to make them, 
too! 

There are also designs for 
the ideal party frock or dress 
for the first dance, a most 
attractive afternoon dress and 
the neatest and most correct 
of school frocks for next term. 

A FREE PATTERN for 
this newest and prettiest of 
afternoon dresses—to be made, 
in velvet,' velveteen or silk—• 
is given away in every copy. 


H EsrW Winter Fashions 
for Girls in Their Teens S, 

6 D. From all Newsagents and Bookstalls, or yd, post free {Home or Abroad) 

< : frhn " BESTWAYT ao-ta, Oxford Street, W,iT 


All boys love experiments, and here 
is the very book for them. THE 
. BOY’S BOOK OF POPULAR 
SCIENCE contains scores of experiments 
with ordinary apparatus and materials 
found in every home. Every experiment 
is fully illustrated, and among the hundreds 
of other illustrations are scores of full-page* 
drawings explaining how things work—the 
piano, the organ, engines of all kinds, 
boilers, pumps, geysers, ’talking machines 
and so on, The very latest marvels of 
science are fully described and illustrated, 
and certainly there has never been such a 
book before to appeal to the boy who loves 
everything connected with science. 



Here, for example, is one of the 
scores of experiments illustrated. 
A paper boat is made to move 
across the water by means of a 
drop of oil. /Is the oil tends to 
spread out on the water, it forces 
the boat forward, and so u>e 
really have an oil-driven boat. 


THROAT 

working overtime ? 



soothe if with a pastille 


Speeches, singing, shouting down the 
telephone, dust and smoky air—they 
all spell strain for your throat. That’s 
where ‘Allenburys* Pastilles are such a 
help their soothing effect on the 
throat will see it through the hardest 
of days, keeping it as clear and fresh 
as it started. Try them yourself— 
the blackcurrant flavour is delicious! 

Take care of your Throat — taho 

flllenburys 

VteSPASTILLES 


Front all chemists 
in 2-oz. & 4-0Z, tins 

Zd& 1/3 



Wdkln’s 


CREMONA 

.Family Assortment 




The Boy's Book of 
POPULAR SCIENCE 

Now ort Sale at all Newsagents and Booksellers - * & m 


UNCLE (TOOL'S 

PAINTING COMPETITION 

★ 

Prize-Winners for December 

The following are the lucky boys and girls 
who won jolly, prizes given by Uncle Odol 
for the December Comf>etition. He admired 
very much the paintings he received. 


BOYS. 


Henry McCullough, Work¬ 
ington. 

Harris Coaton, Pinchbeck. 
Rowland Horton, West 
Kavcndale, 

Billie Hodgson, Blackpool.' 
Edward Gibbs, Bicester. 
Ocorgo Tottman, Fulham. 
Sydney Saunders, Burling 
ham, 

Graham Uyctt, Nuneaton. 


John Turner, London, 
S.R.l. 

Philip Leroy, Glasgow, 0.5. 
Alee Brown, Waltham 
Abbey. 

Michael Campbell, Marl¬ 
borough. 

Joseph Alderson. North, 
allertou. * 

Prank Fortcscue, Merton 
, Park. 


GIRLS. 


Vera Cooper, Marplo. 

Joan Stockdalc, Coppull. 

Iris Percival, Worcester. 

Eileen Bogcrs, Liverpool. 

Violet Merry weather, Whis- 
sendino, 

Vera Parker, Hornsey, 

Nellie Phillips, Bletchley, 

Ethel Colo, Burton - on - 
Trent. , 

Phyllis Gveasley, Oakham. 

Muriel Braby, Basing- 

Margaret Wright, Belfast. 

Ircno Boden,. Birmingham. 

Helen Minett, Godaiming. 

Hoscraary Browning, Thet- 
ford. \ : 

Joan Barlow, Poynton. 

Klsio Stecdman, Broxburn. 

Margaret Lasky, Leyton- 
stone. 

Cynthia Hartwrlgbt,' Wor¬ 
cester. 

Eva Merrywcathcr, Whis- 
sendino, * 

Joyce Wlllisford, . Barne- 
. hurst, 

Jessio Masslngham, South 
Ealing. • . 


Kidd Bidgwa.v, Poynton. 

Elsio England, Wost Croy¬ 
don. - 

Stella Seaman, Guestwick. 

Jean McCulloch, Working- 
ton. 

Sybil - nirst," Gorleston-on- 
Sea. 

Sylvia Wells, Burgh Hea(.h. ’ 

Nellie Massutgham, South 
Ealing. 

Jeanne Wood/ Birmingham. 

Joyce Turner. Wol verb amp- . 
ton, . 

Peggy Friaby,' Ash well, 

Mary Connor, Worcester. 

Barbara Wlllisford, Barnc- 
■ hurst. . 

Olivo Lawrence,- Erith. 

Phyllis - Higgins, Amber- 
gate, • . 

Dorothy Iliggins, Ambcr- 
gato. v , 

Lorno ■ Fortescue, Merton ■ 

Pamela'James, Bridgend* 

Hazel Johnston,- Discard. 

Phyllis Brown, Middles¬ 
brough. 

Helen Topp. Tadworth. 


Again this month there were more girl 
winners. Buck Up,”boysl THE ODOL PAINT¬ 
ING AND STORY BOOK Is given FBEJ3 with a 
sixpenny tube of Odol Tooth Paste or a tin of Odol 
Solid Dentifrice. Ask mother to get yon one, and enter 
for the January competition NOW, You may easily 
win an exciting prize. 



MAKES TEETH LIKE PEARLS 












































































.The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for its a yean See below. 
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Arthur Mee’s Children’s En- 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


THE BRAN TUB 

Simple Sum For Father 

coy who had reached the top 
of his form at school was told 
by his father that he might go to 
the bookseller's and select a book 
as a reward. When he returned 
with a story of adventure his 
father asked him how much the 
book had cost. 

. “ Half a crown and half its 
cost,” replied the boy, and his 
father began to puzzle out the 
cost of the book. What was the 
amount ? . Answer next week 

Useful 

Mrs Smith was visiting friends. 

“ What time would you 
like the maid to call you ? ” asked 
the hostess.. ,• 

‘‘ Please, do not trouble,” replied 
Mrs Smith. .« “ I always wake up 
at six-thirty,”... . .... 

“ Then perhaps you will. be 
good enough to wake the maid.” 

, Empty and Full 

/Riddles always are such fun, «• 

(.■ I will ask an easy one : 

What is in ah empty case 

If it’s large ?, ,Why, heaps of space ! 

v. . • ... . ■ ..-••• 

Cooking Under Water . ... 
^bout two centuries;ago a man 
.undertook, to cook a pudding 
at the bottom of the Thames. His 
friends declared it was impossible. 
But lie proved them' wrong by 
putting the pudding in a tin, then 
packing the tin . into .a sack full 
of lime, and lowering the sack into 
the river. 

After three hours it was drawn 
up again, and it was; found that 
the heat generated by the slaking 
of the lime had cooked the/pud¬ 
ding. * 


IcI On Parle Francais 



La tables Le tambour La queue 
de basque 

Table Tambourine Tati 

On servira le thd sur cette table. 

Le tambour de basque a des grelots. 
Notre chat est fier de sa queue. 

Six Letters, 

J AM- a word of six letters; 

My 1, 2, 3 is a terrible tragedy. 
My 5 , 2 , 3 is a useful substance. 

My 6, 2, 5 is an article of clothing. 
My 6, 2 , 4 is agreeable for break- 
fast. • 

My- 2 , 3 , 4 is a part of the body.'. 
My 4, 2 , 5 shquld be used in rainy 
.weather. 

My whole is pleasant in winter. 

A nswer next week■ 


The Museum Piece 



You’ll find this creature—if you want to sec ’um- 
In the South Kensingtonian Mu$eum. 



Other Worlds Next Week 

Tn the evening the planets Saturn 
and Venus are in the South*: 
West and; Ura¬ 
nus is in the 
South. In the 
morning Jupk 
ter is in the 
South-East and 
Mars is in the' 

South. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it may be seen looking 
South at 8 p.m on Wednesday 
January 16. ; 

; ; . ; • 

Paying His Way 

JJe asked the reception clerk at the 
hotel forborne writing-paper. 
“May Task if you are a guest 
here ?” asked the clerk. . 

“ Certainly not,” was the reply, 
“ I’m paying a pound a day.” 

Built-Up Word ' . 

J UST two-thirds of ten and one- 
third of eleven • 

My first and my second.contain ; 
For my third you must take four 
parts of the seven 
Composing a grammar. Then plain 
To. your view ; you will find that 
my whole is displayed, 

Denoting a message that is quickly 
conveyed: Answer next week 


The C.N. Calendar 


:vy 1 n j e ;r ljb Ei 

DEC..22 Shortest Dag 


spring equinox s 

./MARCH 2ll| 



pip /0 

: $nd$: 


April 14 
Summed 

begins. 


;|| AUTUMNAL .EQUINOX 


s i ti : lift lllill 

- • UMMERS 0'L.Sf i££P 


'HIS calendar shows daylight, twilight, and darkness on January 12 . 
- The days are now getting longer. The arrow indicating the 
date shows at a glance how much of the year has elapsed. 


No Visitors / ,.-/. 

The absent-minded professor wgs 
indisposed and was resting in 
bed for a few" days. ' .• 

“ The doctor is here,” announced 
his wife one morning. ; ■ 

“Tell him I can’t see him,” 
replied the professor, “ Say I’m 
iii.”.. .... 

Mr Lobster and Polly .. v .. 



Qood-bye, Lobby, I’ve enjoyed 
Our chat on foreign lancfs ; 

But if it’s all the same Jo you 

I’d. rather hot shake' hands 1 

. . A Poet ^ 

My first is in travel and also in 
steer, 

My second’s in speaking and also 
in hear, 

My third is in needle and also in 
pin, 

My fourth is in iron and also in tin, 

My fifth is in youthful and also in 
young, 

My sixth is in songster and also in 
sung, 

My seventh’s in pony and also in 
cob, 

My eighth is in knocker and also 
in knob. 

My whole is a poet you know quite 
well, 

Think for a time and his name 
you’ll tell. Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
How Many Cards P 
Jack 80, Jim 60, Tom 48 
A Mystery. Tomorrow 
The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 
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Winifred Goes Sliding 

T he little pond in the field 
behind Winifred’s house 
was frozen. It was quite a 
shallow pond so it was quite 
safe ; indeed, her mother said 
that Winifred might go there 
and slide by herself. 

Winifred ran across the 
frosty field. There was no 
one else on the pond except 
the boy who lived down the 
road. Winifred knew his 
name was Edmund, but she 
had never spoken to him, and, 
as he was bigger than shc : 
was,' sh c was rather shy. She 
wasn’t- very good at sliding, 
and ■ after she . had sat down 
with a, bump she got rather 
nefvous and stood about 
watching Edmund and get¬ 
ting her toes frozen. < / 

'Edmund } was trying to 
Iskate, and he certainly wasn’t' 
Very clever at it;. He seemed 
to be sitting on the ice more; 
often than . standing upright 1 
After a time he flopped down; 
near to Winifred. with a! 
clatter,' “.This isn’t muCh 
fun, is it ? ” he said./ ' 

. “ Couldn’t you hold on to 
me?'/ said . Winifred, for¬ 
getting her shyness. * ‘You 

see,\I have feet to stand on.” 

‘ “ Thanks/. Could we try ? ” 
After that Edmund got on 
mijch better, by clinging to 
Winifred, and the little girl 
got very warm stamping along 
beside him and trying, to keep 
him on his feet. After about 
half an hour Edmund skated 
a few yards by himself. 

; “ That was good, wasn't 
it ? ” he said proudly. “ But 
don’t you want to slide ? ” 

“ I don’t seem to be able to 
slide properly,” said Winifred. 

“ You want a good slide 
made with nailed boots, ’ ’ 
said the boy. 



He made a fine slide 

“ But I haven’t got nails in 
my boots,” answered Winifred. 

“ I have,” said Edmund. 
“ I'll take off my skates and 
we’ll make a topping slide for 
you." 

So Edmund took off his 
skates, took a long run on the 
bank, and skimmed across 
the pond. 

“ Oh, I wish I could do 
that,” cried Winifred, clap¬ 
ping her hands. 

When Edmund • had made 
a really slippery slide ho 
showed Winifred just how to 
balance herself .and not fall 
down. And soon she was skim¬ 
ming down, the slide nearly 
as well as he. 
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the 

CADBURY 

COCOCUBS 


Bath Night 



"We won’t be washed/’ cried the little 
. pigs as Mrs. Pie-Porker popped them 
into the bath. "We won’t, we won’t, we 
won’t, we won’t! ” Just then, rata-tat-tat, ’ 
a knock at the door; 



It was the postman and he had brought 
a lovely parcel of Chocolate. The piggies 
soon forgot their bath trouble, so excited 
were they to see the parcel opened. 
"Hurry up, Ma.” 



In the excitement, over went the bath. 
But Ma pig wasn’t a bit cross, you forget 
to be cross when there’s chocolate. "If it 
was chocolate every bath night, we would 
like to be washed,” said the piggies. 


All Boys & Girls 
love 


CADBURYS 

Milk Chocolate 



Street, London, E.C.4. Advertisement Offices : The 
n, Mass. Subscription Rates evo^vwhere; 11s a year j 
Ltd. January 12,1935. --- S.S. r >' 











































































































